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PREFACE- 

The  following  sketch  is  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, partly,  through  the  solicitatipns  of  friends 
who  hare  thought,  that  he  who  is  dead,  might 
yet  speak  a  word  of  encouragement  to  pa- 
rents, and  of  instruction  to  children  ;  and 
thus  magnify  the  Grace  of  God.  It  is  given, 
partly,  from  the  belief,  that  facts,  as  a  me- 
dium of  instruction,  are  really  better  than 
fiction,  though  they  may  form  a  narrative, 
seemingly,  less  perfect,  and  less  enchanting. 

The  snatches  of  poetry,  inserted  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter,  are  designed  to  take 
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the  place  of  the  engravings  which  are  usually 
found  in  books  for  children  and  youth.  They 
are  descriptive  of  some  fact  or  scene,  contain- 
ed in  the  chapter  to  which  they  are  attached  ; 
and  though  executed  by  an  indifferent  artist, 
some  will,  perhaps,  accept  the  substitute. 
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TRANSPLANTED   OLIVE-PLANT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

The  olive  tree. — Its  use  as  a  symbol. — Its  ap- 
plication by  King  David. — The  home  of  children. 
— The  native  plants  of  snch  a  garden. — The  gar- 
deners.— The  blessings  of  home. — The  early  re- 
moval of  some  olive-plants. — Some  reasons  why. — ■ 
The  object  of  the  writer.— Truthfulness  of  this 
narrative. — The  Happy  Home. 

My  youthful  readers  have  all  heard 
something  about  the  olive-tree.  In 
many  countries,  it  has  ever  held  a 
prominent  place,  both  in  the  forest  and 
garden.  With  the  ancient  men  of  the 
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world,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  special 
favorite.  From  the  beauty  of  its  foli- 
age and  the  value  of  its  fruit,  it  has  long 
been  employed  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  desirable  and  happy  scenes  of  life. 

When  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
retiring  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
Noah's  dove  brought  him  glad  tidings, 
by  an  olive  leaf  which  she  had  plucked 
from  a  green  tree.  By  this  the  good 
man  knew  that  he  might  soon  go  forth 
again,  to  till  the  dry  ground  which  had 
been  so  long  buried  by  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  Those  who  wrote  the  Bi- 
ble, often  employed  the  olive-branch 
as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  young  olive-plant  is  very  green, 
and  fresh,  and  fair ;    so  that,  while  its 
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cultivation  requires  considerable  labor 
and  care,  its  beauty  and  the  promise  it 
gives  of  precious  fruit,  are  ample  re- 
ward for  all  the  pains  that  are  needed, 
properly  to  train  and  protect  it. 

A  garden  of  young  olive-plants,  is 
spoken  of,  as  affording  a  scene  of  rare 
beauty.  King  David,  who  had  seen 
many  such  gardens,  alludes  to  them  in 
a  very  pleasing  manner.  In  the  one 
hundred  twenty-eighth  Psalm,  he  wish- 
es to  describe  a  very  happy  family 
whose  parents  love  God  and  keep  his 
commandments;  and  of  the  children 
in  such  a  family  he  says,  they  are 
"like  olive-plants  round  about  the  ta- 
ble;" now  it  is  believed  there  are  many 
such  nursery  gardens,  scattered  all  over 
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this  highly  favored  land ; — precious  en- 
closures, where  there  is  not  only  a  table 
to  come  around,  but  many  other  pleas- 
ant and  valuable  things  to  be  enjoyed. 
Some  of  these,  it  may  be,  are  much 
more  beautiful  than  others ;  but  nearly 
all  are  very  dear,  especially  to  the  pa- 
rents, whom  the  royal  Poet  would  call 
the  gardeners. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  precious  child 
who  may  read  this  little  book,  is  in 
just  such  a  garden,  either  at  home  or 
abroad ;  where  the  parents,  or  guardi- 
ans, or  teachers,  are  daily  watching  to 
see  that  nothing  hurtful,  is  allowed  to 
injure  the  tender  plants. 

To  cultivate  such  a  garden,  and  see 
that  all  the  plants  have  proper  nourish- 
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ment  and  care,  so  that  all,  as  they  grow 
up,  shall  appear  vigorous  and  beautiful, 
is  a  very  laborious  employment.  But 
in  the  letter  which  the  apostle  Paul 
wrote  the  Christians  at  Rome,  he  told 
them  of  some  olive-trees  that  were 
wild  by  nature ;  and  the  same  good 
man  in  the  same  letter,  has  shown  very 
clearly,  that  all  the  young  olive-plants 
which  grow  up  around  our  tables,  are 
wild  by  nature  also.  This  makes  the 
labor  of  cultivation  far  more  difficult 
than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

If  we  here  leave  the  figure  which 
the  good  king  has  given  us,  and,  in- 
stead of  the  young  plants,  talk  more 
directly  about  children,  we  shall  see 
that  this  native  wildness  shows  itself 
3* 
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very  early,  in  a  disposition  to  throw  off 
restraint,  and  often,  in  a  strong  desire 
to  disobey  reasonable  commands ;  and 
sometimes,  in  the  different  forms  of 
falsehood  and  deception ;  all  which 
tend  to  render  the  character  unlovely, 
and  cloud  the  hopes  of  fond  parents. 

You  will  see  from  this,  a  very  good 
reason  why  God  has  appointed  two 
such  persons,  as  every  favored  child 
finds,  in  a  loving  father  and  mother. 
Hardly  any  other  persons  could  be 
found,  who  would  be  willing  to  do  so 
many  things  for  you,  and  do  them  so 
many  times  over,  as  you  need  them 
done  for  you,  that  you  may  grow  up  a 
lovely  and  useful  child. 

The  gardener,  you  know,  who  culti- 
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vates  the  vegetables  and  flowers,  must 
go  out  very  often,  both  early  and  late, 
with  the  instruments  of  culture  in  his 
hand.  He  must  constantly  be  at  work 
to  keep  down  the  noxious  weeds,  and 
prune  off  the  hurtful  shoots ;  and  then 
there  are  many  little  insects  which, 
though  very  small,  are  yet  very  indus- 
trious in  destroying  the  young  plant. 
Very  much  like  this,  are  the  constant 
vigilance  and  care  among  the  precious 
ones  who  compose  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  a  family  circle.  There,  wicked 
thoughts,  and  naughty  deeds,  and  bad 
words  are  frequently  coming  up  from  a 
heart  that  is  wild  by  nature,  to  create 
deep  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  the  pa- 
rents, and  call  for  unremitted  toil. 
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Enough  has  been  said  to  show  why 
the  inspired  man  compared  a  family  of 
bright  and  active  children,  to  a  beauti- 
ful garden  of  olive-plants.  Every  real 
home  is  such  an  enclosure ;  and  you 
who  are  placed  within,  have  some 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to 
no  others  in  the  world.  If  any  who 
read  this,  should  be  so  unwise,  as  ever 
to  undervalue  and  turn  away  from  a 
good  home,  they  may  be  sure  they  can 
never  find  anywhere  in  the  world,  what 
they  have  refused  to  enjoy  at  home. 

Perhaps  you  have  sometimes  won-* 
dered  why  your  dear  mother  kneeled 
so  thoughtfully  at  your  bedside,  and 
there  prayed  so  fervently  for  God's 
blessing  on  you.     She  did  this,  because 
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she  knew  the  precious  plant  set  in  her 
garden  to  receive  her  culture,  must  also 
be  watered  by  heavenly  influences ;  or 
it  never  would  become  what  it  should 
be. 

Often  these  plants  which  appear  beau- 
tiful in  the  parent's  garden,  are  removed 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  yield 
much  fruit.  We  surely  cannot  tell 
why  this  is.  It  may  be,  sometimes, 
that  God,  the  wise  husbandman,  sees 
that  a  plant  is  not  situated  to  bear  much 
fruit,  and  so  removes  it.  At  other 
times,  the  short-sighted  gardener  is  too 
exclusively  taken  up  with  a  particular 
plant,  and  neglects  other  duties.  It 
may  be,  he  thinks  more  of  it,  than  of 
the  benevolent  husbandman  who  placed 
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it  under  his  care  ;  and  the  darling  gift 
must  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
Giver.  At  other  times,  most  evidently, 
the  precious  ones  are  carefully  trans- 
planted to  a  more  fitting  paradise  in  a 
better  world,  where  they  may  be  near- 
er to  Him ;  so  that  He  can  more  richly 
water  them  from  that  pure  river  of  life 
which  proceeds  oat  of  His  throne. 

In  the  following  chapters,  I  propose 
to  give  some  account  of  such  an  olive- 
plant,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
transplanted,  after  having  grown  in  the 
original  soil  some  more  than  eight  years. 
It  was  the  only  plant  left  in  the  garden 
at  the  time  ;  and  though  the  gardeners 
felt  deeply  tried  to  have  it  taken  up 
just  then,  still  they  became   satisfied, 
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that  it  would  grow  faster  and  become 
more  beautiful  in  the  paradise  above. 
Another  reason  whieh  made  them  will- 
ing to  have  it  transplanted  so  early, 
was,  that  the  Husbandman  seemed  to 
want  it  nearer,  where  he  could  take 
better  care  of  it ;  and,  for  some  time, 
had  evidently  been  preparing  it  for  a 
change  of  soil,  and  climate,  so  that  it 
might  be  safely  removed,  when  taken 
up. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  none  who 
may  read  this  brief  narrative,  will  re- 
gard it  as  only  a  story  which  some 
one  has  written,  merely  to  interest 
them  with  that  which  is  not  really 
true ;  for  you  can  go  to  the  town  where 
this   little  boy  lived  and   died.     The 
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little  boys  with  whom  he  played,  are 
all  about  there  now ;  and  the  little  class 
who  sang  the  hymn  you  will  find  at 
the  close  of  this  volume,  are,  most  of 
them,  now  at  the  same  school,  and  can 
tell  you  many  things  about  him,  which 
you  will  not  find  here.  The  writer 
does  not  intend  to  insert  a  single  fact 
which  is  not  true  ;  nor  will  any  color- 
ing be  given  to  any  scene  which  does 
not  belong  to  it. 
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THE  HAPPY  HOME. 

Sweet  the  scene,  where  children  gather 
Round  the  social  hearth  at  eve  ; 

Happy  mother,  honored  father, 
Such  a  blessing  to  receive. 

Low  before  the  altar  bending, 
Now  the  favored  group  appear ; 

See  the  patriarch,  commending 
Cherished  ones  to  God  in  prayer. 

Love,  the  golden  tie,  uniting, 

All  rejoice  in  others  joy  ; 
Mutual  wants  to  aid  inviting, 

Give  their  willing  hands  employ. 

Olives,  wreathed,  in  ancient  story, 
On  the  brow  of  human  kind, 

Ne'er  could  form  such  crowns  of  glory, 
As  these  favored  parents  find. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Birth  and  nativity. — Early  development. — Pow- 
er of  comparison. — Self-determining  power  of 
the  will. — Not  a  little  angel. — Inference. — Native 
condition  of  all  children. — The  First  Born. 

Thomas  Spencer  Nichols  was  born 
in  Brookfield,  Mass.,  June  15,  1843. 
He  was  the  eldest  child  of  Rev.  W.  A. 
and  B.  A.  Nichols.  His  introduction 
into  the  world,  where  such  multitudes 
are  constantly  entering  and  passing  out, 
was  certainly  no  remarkable  fact ;  and 
yet,  to  his  parents,  it  was  an  occasion 
of  joyful  interest.  They  regarded  the 
little  stranger,  from  the  first,  as  a  pre- 
cious gift  from  God ;  and  their  first  act 
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in  relation  to  him,  was,  to  bow  before 
the  gracious  Giver,,  and  offer  a  prayer 
of  thankfulness;  in  which  they  also 
dedicated  him,  his  life,  and  all  the  ser- 
vice he  could  ever  render,  to  the  gra- 
cious Benefactor.  As  the  child  grew, 
the  hours  of  toil  passed  more  swiftly 
by,  being  lightened  by  this  new  rela- 
tionship. The  daily  care  of  this  little 
plant  was  not  felt  as  an  increase  of 
burden.  Such  a  present  from  the  Cre- 
ator, makes  additional  room  in  the 
heart  of  every  worthy  parent,  to  pro- 
vide for  all  the  increase  of  anxiety  and 
attention ;  and  then,  one  new  and  in- 
teresting development  of  the  opening 
mind,  is  so  rapidly  succeeded  by  anoth- 
er, that,  to  the  parent,  the  delightful 
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exhibition  is  ever  renewed,  and  amply 
repays  for  all  the  labor,  as  soon  as  it  is 
expended.  His  parents  often  expressed 
before  he  was  a  year  old,  what  many  pa- 
rents have  experienced,  that  if  he  should 
be  taken  from  them  then,  they  should 
ever  be  thankful,  that  he  had  been 
given,  even  for  so  short  a  time.  This 
is  not  mentioned  to  show  that  he  was 
considered  more  interesting  than  other 
children  at  that  age;  but  to  show  in 
this  fact,  how  clearly  the  wisdom  of 
God  appears,  who  places  children  in 
families,  where  he  always  provides  for 
them  so  much  love  in  the  hearts  of 
their  parents,  that  these  tender  little 
ones  are  rarely  considered  a  burden, 
though  they  really  cause  a  great  deal 
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of  anxiety  and  labor.  All  who  are  old 
enough  to  reflect,  should  be  very  thank- 
ful that  God  has  given  them  such  pa- 
rents, as  will  never  cease  to  love  them ; 
— whose  affection  will  ever  be  alive, 
and  warm  to  do,  and  even  suffer  for 
their  benefit,  though  all  others  become 
cold,  and  indifferent  of  their  welfare. 

Thomas  Spencer's  first  and  only 
home,  was,  I  might  say,  in  a  school 
house;  and  though  he  was  the  first 
born  of  his  parents,  there  was  a  house- 
full  of  little  boys  who  were  much 
pleased  to  have  so  young  a  scholar  in- 
troduced among  them.  Many  of  these 
ever  seemed  to  regard  and  treat  him  as 
a  younger  brother ;  and  though  some 
of  them  have  now  entered  the  period 
3q 
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of  manhood,  yet  does  his  name  waken 
in  their  manly  thoughts,  the  tenderest 
recollections. 

The  condition  of  his  birth  associated 
him,  from  the  first,  with  boys  older 
than  himself.  This  fact,  while  it  gave 
advantage  in  some  respects,  for  a  devel- 
opment in  advance  of  his  years,  was, 
it  may  be,  an  injury  to  him.  As  all  his 
models  for  imitation  came  down  from 
maturer  years,  his  efforts  were  constant- 
ly struggling  upwards,  to  attain  that 
which  was  naturally  beyond  his  reach. 
Little  boys  are  usually  fond  of  doing 
and  saying  those  things  which  belong 
to  those  older  than  themselves ;  though 
this  is  not  always  wise.  All  children 
should  bear  in  mind,  that   "they  must 
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creep  before  they  can  go  alone  ;" — they 
must  learn  to  walk  before  they  can 
leap;  and  if,  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
on  rapidly,  they  neglect  the  preparatory 
steps  which  alone  are  appropriate  to 
their  age,  they  may  afterwards  suffer 
greatly,  when  it  will  be  too  late  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Thomas  had  no 
more  of  this  feeling  of  haste  than 
what  is  natural  to  most  children ;  and 
amid  all  the  excitement  of  his  peculiar 
circumstances,  enjoyed  almost  perfect 
health  and  vigor,  up  to  the  period  of 
his  last  sickness ;  and  yet  the  fear  has 
been  entertained  that  the  frame  work, 
though  seemingly  strong,  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  movement  it  was  requir- 
ed to  sustain.     In  consequence  of  this 
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fear,  he  was  never  put  to  intellectual 
tasks,  as  many  children  are.  He  learn- 
ed his  letters  at  a  later  period  than 
most  do;  and  rarely,  if  ever,  in  his 
life,  was  he  in  school  more  than  three 
hours  a  day ;  nor  was  he  required  to 
attend  in  the  school-room  as  a  regular 
business,  till  he  was  nearly  seven  years 
of  age. 

If  an  unusual  degree  of  mental  ac- 
tivity were  not  natural  with  him,  he 
early  acquired  a  depth  and  comprehen- 
sion of  thought,  on  some  subjects,  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  his  years. 

The  power  of  comparison  seemed 
to  be,  with  him,  earlier  than  speech. 
He  often  appeared  to  be  tracing  out  in- 
teresting resemblances  before  he  could 
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talk  well  enough  to  tell  what  he  had 
discovered.  A  little  later  in  life,  his 
doughnuts  and  pancakes  were  constant- 
ly assuming,  in  his  view,  the  varied 
forms  of  objects  in  natural  history; 
many  of  which,  were  very  ingenious 
and  amusing.  On  these  fantastic  rep- 
resentations of  animals,  he  would  often 
discuss  with  great  merriment.  When 
at  the  wood-pile,  or  in  the  forest,  al- 
most every  crooked  stick  would  receive 
the  name  of  some  animal,  to  which 
some  remote  resemblance  was  traced. 
From  these  first  indications,  he  ad- 
vanced to  comparisons  of  a  more  ele- 
vated and  interesting  character;  until 
he  would  often  surprise  his  friends 
with  exhibitions  of  this  kind. 
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When  about  two  weeks  old,  an  un- 
cle, then  a  tutor  in  college,  wrote  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  parents 
of  Thomas,  on  the  birth  of  his  little 
nephew;  and,  among  other  amusing 
questions,  playfully  asked,  if  the  little 
stranger  had  given  any  evidence  of  the 
"  self-determining  power  of  the  will." 
My  youthful  readers  will  not  fully 
comprehend  this  learned  phrase  of  the 
college  tutor;  and  yet  it  suggests  a 
trait  in  the  character  of  Master  Thomas, 
with  which  nearly  all  children  are  pret- 
ty well  acquainted.  He  very  early 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  have 
his  own  way ;  and  this  way  he  was 
usually  inclined  to  follow  with  great 
perseverance;    even   when    he    knew 
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that  his  parents  highly  disapproved. 
If  he  was  favorably  situated  to  become 
more  forward  in  other  things  than  most 
children,  he  was  not,  originally,  behind 
them  in  a  desire  to  do  as  he  pleased. 

As  he  was  the  first  olive-plant  that 
God  had  permitted  to  spring  up  in  the 
garden  which  his  parents  were  culti- 
vating, they  felt  considerable  interest 
in  watching  his  progress  from  the  very 
germ.  They  had  heard  much  about 
little  innocents ;  and  even  of  little  an- 
gels who  were  born  of  earthly  parents, 
very  like  themselves:  and  so  were  on 
the  lookout,  to  see  if  their  first-born 
darling  might  prove  an  angel  too.  But, 
with  all  the  partialities  of  fond  parents 
to  help  them  put  the  best  construction 
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upon  every  disposition  and  act,  they 
could  find  no  substantial  evidence,  that 
God  had  really  sent  them  an  angel. 
They  were  sure  that  He  had  given 
them  a  dear  little  boy  whom  they  loved 
most  tenderly;  and  who  was  a  great 
comfort  to  them  as  long  as  he  lived. 
If,  at  any  time,  they  had  been  told, 
they  must  either  be  turned  into  the 
street,  to  become  beggars,  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  with  their  little  son  to  carry 
with  them,  or  have  him  taken  away, 
and  removed  from  their  sight,  gladly 
would  they  have  chosen  the  beggar's 
condition,  turning  away  from  all  that 
is  dear  in  home;  and  yet  he  had  not 
been  with  them  very  long,  before  they 
clearly  saw  they  were  not  cherishing  a 
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little  innocent.  It  was  evident  as  need 
be,  that  he  did  wrong  wilfully ;  and 
that  too,  when  he  was  as  conscious  of 
it,  as  he  ever  would  have  been,  had  he 
lived  to  mature  age.  Repeatedly  did 
he  show,  that  he  transgressed  the  law 
which  God  had  kindly  written  on  his 
young  heart,  before  he  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  a  law,  except  as  he  felt  and  be- 
trayed its  power  in  his  soul,  reproving 
and  restraining  him  from  sin.  In  a 
word,  he  really  proved  to  be,  substan- 
tially, what  the  Bible  calls  all  children, 
— the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange 
vine.  He  certainly  commenced  going 
astray  very  young.  But  Thomas  was 
not  probably,  in  this  respect,  a  singular 

exception;  but  very  much  like  all  oth- 
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er  children  of  his  age.  Those  who 
knew  him,  thought  he  was  quite  as 
faultless,  and  would  compare  favorably 
with  the  majority  in  early  life.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are 
no  little  angels,  except  those  who  are 
created  in  heaven.  All  that  have  hu- 
man parents,  possess  natures  which 
must  be  washed  and  made  clean  in 
the  blood  of  Christ.  How  thankful 
we  should  be,  that  the  Savior  invites 
little  children  to  come  unto  him ;  and 
is  willing  to  bless  them  with  pardon 
and  purity. 
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THE  FIRST  BORN. 

Whence  did  that  little  stranger, 

So  helpless  to  her  come, 
Whose  couch  was  but  a  manger, 

Far  from  her  cherished  home  ? 
The  angels  said,  from  heaven, 

A  Father's  pledge  of  love, 
The  precious  one  was  given, 

To  lift  our  hearts  above. 

So  every  new-born  treasure, 

That  finds  a  home  below, 
Reveals  a  new-born  pleasure, 

Which  none  but  parents  know. 
Here  mark  divine  perfection, 

In  nature's  faithful  law ; 
A  fountain  of  affection, 

None  but  the  child  can  draw. 
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Yet  when  this  gracious  token 

Has  touched  the  latent  spring, 
The  fountain  seal  is  broken, 

As  by  an  angel's  wing. 
How  strong  the  gush  of  feeling 

That  rushes  through  the  soul, 
A  mother's  heart  revealing, 

Now  heedless  of  control. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  trying  conflict  and  the  happy  issue. — Filial 
obedience. — A  little  brother  born. — His  death.— 
Thomas'  interest  in  visiting  the  grave. — Original 
prayer. — The  little  calves. — Correct  thy  Son  be- 
times. 

When  Thomas  was  about  two  years 
old,  he  passed  through  a  trying  scene 
which  probably,  had  more  influence  on 
his  subsequent  character,  than  any 
thing  beside,  except  the  grace  of  God, 
which,  we  trust,  gave  him  a  new  heart. 
I  have  already  said,  that,  naturally,  he 
possessed  a  strong  will ;  and  his  obsti- 
nate tendencies  increased  as  he  passed 

on  through  the  successive  months  of 

4$ 
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his  second  year,  until  they  reached  a 
crisis  in  a  case  of  absolute  and  deter- 
mined disobedience  to  his  father.  The 
affair  was  a  small  one  in  itself,  and,  as 
many  would  think,  might  have  been 
passed  over  in  safety,  at  that  early  age. 
Bat  the  disobedience  was  purely  will-* 
ful,  and  the  position  of  an  opponent 
deliberately  taken.  He  would  not 
speak  a  little  household  word  of  one 
syllable,  which  he  had  often  pronounced 
every  day,  for  some  time.  He  had 
taken  his  stand  on  the  defensive,  and 
his  purpose  was  fixed.  An  increase  of 
means  and  motives  to  secure  submis- 
sion, seemed,  for  a  long  time,  only  to 
strengthen  his  determination  to  resist  ; 
nor  did  he  yield  compliance  to  the  sim- 
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pie  and  easy  request,  until  after  two 
days  and  two  nights.  Many  times  dur- 
ing this  period,  did  the  little  word 
seem  to  come  up  into  his  throat,  while 
his  sense  of  duty  appeared,  doing  its  ut- 
most to  force  it  out  through  his  lips  ; 
and  then  his  fixed  determination  would 
repress  it.  His  organs  of  speech,  with 
much  labor,  repeated  the  mechanical 
process  many  times;  only  there  was  no 
design  of  articulation.  When  the 
voice  seemed  to  be  coming  forth,  as  by 
an  unconquerable  instinct,  lest  it  should 
actually  get  out,  he  would  force  his 
little  hand  over  his  mouth  to  prevent  it, 
until  he  could  strengthen  his  purpose  to 
repress  it,  sufficiently,  by  the  mere  force 
of  will.     Often  did  conscience  and  will 
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seem  struggling  over  that  little  word, 
most  desperately,  for  the  mastery, — the 
struggle  sometimes  causing  momentary 
suffocation.  When  it  did  come  forth, 
he  could  hardly  sustain  his  joy.  The 
suddenness  of  relief  was  almost  prostra- 
tion to  his  physical  strength.  Of  his 
own  accord,  he  pronounced  it  aloud 
many  times  in  succession ;  and  for 
some  time  afterward,  the  first  thing, 
when  he  awoke,  or  when  his  father  en- 
tered the  room,  he  would  look  up  sig- 
nificantly, and  repeat  the  word  with  an 
emphasis  which  seemed  to  say,  father, 
I  love  to  say  it  now. 

The  reader  will  not  infer  that  he  was 
kept  under  a  constant  state  of  discipline 
during  this  entire  period ;  for,  whenever 
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he  seemed  exhausted  to  the  limit,  where 
prudence  should  suspend  discipline  in 
any  form,  he  was  refreshed  with  food 
if  he  needed  it,  and  laid  in  his  bed  to 
sleep  quietly,  until  naturally  refreshed. 
During  these  intervals,  the  parents  fre- 
quently sought  a  throne  of  grace  with 
earnest  supplications,  that  God  would 
help  the  dear  boy  to  yield.  When  he 
awoke,  after  a  suitable  time,  the  request 
was  repeated,  and  the  efforts  in  some 
form,  renewed.  But  this  first  struggle, 
was  also  the  final  one.  From  that  hour 
of  happy  submission,  to  his  last  act  of 
compliance,  he  never  refused  a  prompt 
obedience  to  a  father's  request;  and, 
seemingly,  the  thought  never  entered 
his  mind  that  he  might  or  could  diso- 
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bey  him.  There  is  every  evidence, 
that  the  memory  of  this  struggle  early 
passed  out  of  mind,  and  wholly  disap- 
peared from  his  young  thoughts,  while 
the  good  results  of  it  were  visible  to 
the  day  of  his  death ;  and  will  doubt- 
less remain  a  blessing  through  eternity. 
As  the  rough  and  hard  foundation 
work  of  a  beautiful  edifice,  lies  covered 
beneath  the  surface,  and  gives  perma- 
nence to  all  that  lies  above,  so  his 
youthful  character  arose  from  begin- 
nings which  were  not  visible  after  they 
were  laid.  This  early  lesson  of  sub- 
mission to  rightful  authority,  established 
a  principle,  from  which  confirmed  habit 
readily  grew,  and  led  on  to  excellences 
of  character,    which  he   might  never 
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have  attained,  had  he  been  suffered  to 
grow  up  in  a  more  unrestrained  exer- 
cise of  willful  selfishness.  From  this 
point  of  time,  a  mental  development 
commenced,  which,  though  childlike, 
was  radiant  with  interest ;  and  became 
increasingly  so  till  the  close  of  life. 

If  the  children  who  read  this  brief 
account,  have  not  already  learned  the 
duty,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
prompt  and  cheerful  submission  to  pa- 
rental authority,  it  is  earnestly  hoped, 
they  will  both  learn  the  duty,  and  com- 
mence the  delightful  practice  immedi- 
ately. If  you  do  not  first  learn  to 
obey  your  parents  whom  you  can  see, 
and  who  manifest  a  kindness  so  sensi- 
ble, there  is  very  little  hope  that  you 
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will  ever  love  to  obey  God,  who  is  seen 
only  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Your 
kind  parents  will  not  deprive  you  of 
your  "  sweet  home,"  though  you  should 
never  obey  them  cheerfully ;  but  your 
Father  in  heaven,  who  is  infinitely 
greater  and  wiser  than  they,  will  not 
give  you  one  of  his  bright  mansions  in 
his  home  above,  if  you  continue  to  re- 
ject the  command  of  your  natural  fa- 
ther, and  forsake  the  law  of  your 
mother. 

When  Thomas  was  a  little  more  than 
two  years  old,  he  had  a  little  brother 
born,  whom  he  always  regarded  as 
God's  gift ;  and  was  most  ardently  at- 
tached to  him  as  long  as  he  lived, 
which  was  eleven  months.     When  he 
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died,  T.  was  three  years  old;  and,  for 
a  long  time,  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  providence.  It  was  the  first  that 
he  had  really  ever  known  anything  of 
death.  He  saw  the  little  coffin  put  in 
the  grave,  and  was  instructed  that  the 
spirit  was  not  there ;  but  had  gone  to 
God  who  gave  it.  For  a  long  time 
after,  he  would  frequently  come  in  from 
play,  and.  sitting  down  by  his  mother, 
ask  many  interesting  questions  about 
where  and  how  the  spirit  lived  when 
out  of  the  body. 

This  lesson  of  God's  dealing  with 
the  family,  seemed  to  be  followed  by 
new  openings  in  his  growing  mind. 
The  burial  ground  was  near  his  home  ; 
and  often,  when  passing  it,  or  when  at 
o 
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play  near  by,  he  would  run  over  and 
pay  a  short  visit  his  brother's  grave  j 
which  practice  he  continued  until  his 
last  sickness.  He  was  not  sad  while 
there,  but  happy  and  affectionate  ;  and 
would  converse  of  the  departed,  if  any 
one  were  present,  in  a  most  pleasing 
manner. 

About  this  time,  he  adopted  a  per- 
fectly original  form  of  prayer,  in  place 
of  the  little  one  which  his  mother  had 
taught  him  when  younger.  This  he 
would  vary  at  different  times,  to  suit 
the  passing  providences.  The  more 
general  form  was  the  following.  "O 
God,  make  me  do  good  to  my  father 
and  my  mother  and  every  body.  For- 
give my  sins  I  have  done  to-day.     I 
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thank  you  that  you  have  made  it  a 
pleasant  day  to-day.  I  hope  you  will 
make  it  a  pleasant  day  to-morrow."  If, 
in  summer,  it  had  rained  during  the 
day,  he  would  say,  "I  thank  you  that 
you  have  given  us  some  rain  to-day,  to 
make  the  grass  grow  and  all  the  vege- 
tables. O  preserve  my  father  and  my 
mother,  and  the  girls  and  the  boys 
through  this  night."  In  addition  to 
these,  he  would  often  pray  for  the  man 
on  the  farm,  calling  him  by  name  ; 
that  he  might  have  strength  to  do  his 
work.  He  would  often  entreat  for  all 
the  poor  people,  that  they  might  have 
food  enough  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  make 
them  warm. 

In  the  spring  of  the   year,  after  his 
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little  brother  died,  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted, with  some  little  calves  in  the 
barn  ;  and  often  spent  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  day,  caressing  them,  with 
his  arms  around  their  necks.  One  day, 
he  came  in,  almost  with  a  broken  heart, 
and  told  his  father,  that  one  of  the  lit- 
tle " bossies"  had  hooked  at  him  and 
kicked  at  him.  He  had  not  been  in- 
jured in  the  least;  but  his  grief  was 
purely  from  unrequited  love. 

He  took  this  frolicsome  manifestation 
to  mean  that  they  did  not  love  him ; 
and  it  was  not  until  his  father  explained 
to  him  the  difference  between  a  little 
calf  without  a  soul,  and  a  little  boy 
with  a  soul,  that  he  could  be  consoled. 
Soon  after  this,  he  added  another  peti- 
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tion  to  his  simple  prayer.  He  asked 
that  God  would  do  good  to  his  little 
calves ;  and  not  let  them  have  horns, 
but  only  ears.  This  simple  incident  is 
noticed  here,  to  show  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  of  his  thoughts ;  and  how 
perfectly,  even  at  that  age,  he  regarded 
God  as  the  source  and  giver  of  all  good 
things. 


5* 
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CORRECT  THY  SON  BETIMES. 

Like  the  wild  olive  of  the  wood, 
The  native  heart  will  grow, 

Neglectful  of  all  future  good, 
And  rather  break  than  bow. 

Parental  care  must  oversee, 

This  sturdy  little  shoot ; 
£est  it  become  a  stubborn  tree, 

And  yield  its  bitter  fruit. 

If  wisdom's  hand  in  early  spring, 
The  tender  seedling  prune, 

Nor  lets  the  vine  of  habit  cling, 
Nor  leaves  its  toil  too  soon ; 

A  mother  *s  heart  will  leap  with  joy 

With  gratitude  to  God, 
The  father  clasps  his  darling  boy, 

That  once  did  feel  the  rod. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Habits  of  close  observation. — Scene  at  New 
Buffalo. — Scene  in  Ohio. — Love  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects.— Fondness  for  little  animals. — Attachment 
for  anything  that  was  kind. — Pompie. — Regard 
for  poor  people. — Reflections  on  their  condition. — 
The  Law  of  Kindness  written  on  the  Heart. 

Thomas'  early  power  of  tracing  out 
resemblances,  was  intimately  connect- 
ed with  another,  equally  interesting. 
Soon  as  he  commenced  going  abroad, 
he  seemed  to  notice  almost  every  thing, 
and  retained  definite  impressions  of  all 
that  he  saw.  This  made  him  a  very 
agreeable  and  entertaining  companion 
to  ride  or  ramble  with.  His  Grand- 
father, though  past  the  age    of  three 
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score  years  and  ten,  in  alluding  to  this 
habit,  has  more  than  once  remarked, 
that  he  wanted  no  better  traveling 
companion  than  Thomas.  Without 
seeming  to  gaze,  when  abroad,  he 
would  often  astonish  his  friends  who 
had  been  out  with  him,  by  a  minute 
description  of  what  he  saw.  This  trait 
became  more  deeply  interesting,  during 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  it  had 
wider  scope  and  freer  exercise.  Often 
in  strange  cities,  did  his  father  yield  to 
the  more  vivid  recollection  of  this  son, 
in  retracing  their  way  through  the 
winding  streets  and  alleys,  back  to 
head-quarters ;  nor  is  a  single  instance 
of  error  remembered  to  have  been  com-, 
mitted  by  him  in  this  respect.     Every 
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thing  which  fell  within  the  range  of 
his  vision,  appeared  to  make  an  indeli- 
ble impression  on  his  susceptible  mind  ; 
so  that,  where  he  had  once  passed,  he 
had  ample  waymarks  for  his  safe  return. 
When  the  train  which  had  taken  him 
through  the  central  route  of  Michigan, 
reached  the  depot  on  Lake  Michigan, 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  it  was  very 
dark  and  stormy.  At  eleven  o'clock, 
the  boat  which  was  to  take  the  passen- 
gers across  the  lake  arrived.  Thomas 
was  put  safely  on  board  and  left,  until 
the  baggage  could  be  taken  from  the 
depot.  There  where  hundreds  of  pas- 
sengers, of  many  nations  and  languages 
in  the  depot,  as  any  one  can  under- 
stand, who  has  traveled  West.     There 
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were  also  hundreds  of  trunks  of  all  de- 
scriptions and  sizes  to  be  adjusted  and 
put  on  board  the  steamer.  While 
waiting  there  to  hear  his  checks  called, 
his  father  felt  a  soft  hand  take  hold  of 
his ;  when  to  his  great  surprise,  Thom- 
as spoke  and  said,  "  father,  I  was  afraid 
you  would  not  come  until  the  boat 
would  go  off  and  leave  you."  Here, 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  place 
where  he  had  never  seen  the  daylight, 
and  while  the  rain  was  pouring  almost 
in  torrents,  he  had  left  the  cabin, — 
walked  across  the  plank  upon  the 
wharf  and  made  his  way  among  crowds 
of  comers  and  goers  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  depot,  where,  in  a  perfect 
throng,  he  found  his  father.     Hardly 
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any  consideration  would  have  secured 
consent  for  such  an  experiment. 

On  another  occasion,  when  rambling 
on  a  benevolent  errand,  in  the  newly 
settled  parts  of  Ohio,  they  called  at  the 
door  of  a  log  cabin  to  inquire  the  way 
to  a  carpenter's  house ;  and  though 
they  were  there  scarcely  the  larger  frac- 
tion of  a  minute,  and  neither  of  them 
entered,  as  they  passed  on,  Thomas 
commenced  describing,  minutely,  the 
interior  of  the  cabin, — article  by  arti- 
cle,— the  position  and  number  of  each; 
and  at  the  same  time,  passing  his  criti- 
cism upon  the  appearance  and  charac- 
ter of  the  children  who  stood  around 
the  door;  and  concluded  by  snying, 
father,  I  would  just  as  soon  live  there 
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as  not,  if  only  you  and  mother  were 
there.  This  masterly  power  of  minute 
description,  from  momentary  observa- 
tion, has  at  times,  since  his  death, 
seemed  almost  worth  a  journey  across 
the  lake  in  October.  Naturally  associ- 
ated with  these  habits  of  close  observa- 
tion, was  a  strong  and  delicate  love  of 
the  beautiful.  Unlike  some  children, 
he  had  no  relish  for  any  thing  that  was 
gay  and  gaudily  attractive.  Often,  be- 
fore he  was  five  years  old,  he  would 
express  his  delight,  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  of  things  exquisitely  beautiful  ; 
and  probably  he  was  not  originally  sin- 
gular in  this.  It  is  believed  that  nearly 
all  children  have  naturally  a  strong  love 
for  what  is   truly  beautiful  in  visible 
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objects,  as  well  as  a  conscience  to  ap- 
prove of  that  which  is  pure  and  right 
in  morals.  That  little  monitor  in  the 
heart,  gives  us  pleasure,  in  view  of 
right  actions,  and  pain  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  wrong  ones;  and  why  should 
not  the  same  good  Being  give  to  chil- 
dren a  natural  taste  to  decide  what  is 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  ?  He  evi- 
dently has  given  such  an  ability;  and 
children,  as  well  as  all  others,  greatly 
misuse  this  gift,  when  they  allow 
themselves  to  visit  places,  and  dwell 
on  objects  and  scenes,  which  are  defil- 
ing to  this  native  taste,  until  monstrous 
and  disgusting  sights  impart  the  great- 
er pleasure.     This  artificial  relish  for 

unnatural  and  distorted  objects,  if   in- 
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dulged,  will,  at  length,  become  deeper 
and  more  exorbitant  in  its  demands  than 
that  which  is  natural;  just  as  the 
drunkard's  love  of  strong  drink,  for 
which  there  is,  at  first;  no  native  relish, 
comes  to  exceed  his  love  of  the  pure 
beverage  which  flows  out  from  our 
mountain  springs ;  and  the  effect  on  the 
young  mind,  is  often  such  as  to  nearly 
or  quite  destroy  a  love  for  what  God 
has  made  truly  beautifuL  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  was  never  allowed,  as 
many  children  are,  to  visit  scenes,  and 
draw  figures^  whose  only  influence  is 
to  vitiate  the  purity  of  a  naturally  cor- 
rect taste ;  and  his  first  love  of  things 
beautiful,  became  yearly  stronger  by 
healthful  exercise,   until  he  could  not 
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have  been  hired  to  engage  in  some 
scenes  and  employments,  in  which 
some  little  boys  find  their  chief  pleas- 
ure. Every  youth  who  would  truly 
enjoy  the  beautiful  world  which  God 
has  placed  him  in,  must  cultivate  and 
improve  the  faculties  which  God  has 
given  him ;  and  not  spoil  them  by  a 
vicious  indulgence. 

All  who  knew  Thomas  Spencer, 
know,  that  he  loved  truth  and  purity 
in  moral  conduct,  as  opposed  to  those 
youthful  ways  which  are  gross  and 
vulgar.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  never  told  a  wilful  lie ;  for  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  did;  and  yet  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
falsehood,  after  he  was  three  years  old. 
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He  entertained  no  respect  for  a  play- 
fellow who  would  tell  lies,  and  would 
avoid  the  companionship  of  such,  when- 
ever he  could. 

A  love  for  little  animals,  was  a  very- 
pleasing  trait  in  his  character;  and  this 
was  shown  to  be  real,  by  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  would  treat  them. 
He  has  often  been  known  to  grieve 
even  in  tears,  because  he  could  not  re- 
strain another  little  boy  from  abusing 
some  innocent  little  creature.  The 
calves  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter, 
were  turned  away  to  pasture ;  and  he 
did  not  see  them  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  autumn,  they  were 
again  placed  in  a  field  near  the  house  ; 
he  was  highly  delighted  to  see  them 
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on  their  return ;  and  evidently  antici- 
pated a  renewal  of  his  former  pleasure 
with  them.  But  they  had  grown  con- 
siderably larger,  and  had  become  quite 
wild,  by  living  so  long  alone.  When 
he  went  up  to  caress  them,  as  formerly, 
with  a  heart  full  of  kindness,  they 
would  scamper  away  to  the  extremity 
of  the  field ;  and  turn  about  with  their 
tails  high  in  the  air,  looking  very  wild 
and  independent.  After  repeating  the 
experiment  a  few  times,  he  returned  to 
his  father,  quite  overcome  with  this 
unexpected  coldness  of  treatment ;  and 
said,  despondingly,  "  father,  the  little 
calves  will  not  let  me  get  acquainted 
with  them."  He  still  retained  the  full 
strength  of  his  own  kind  feelings  tow- 
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ards  them,  and  seemed  to  know  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  continue 
to  love  him,  as  he  imagined  they  once 
did.  The  thought  of  parting  friend- 
ship with  objects  so  dear,  was  quite  a 
trial  to  his  tender  and  loving  heart. 

Whatever  exhibited  kindness,  secured 
his  warm  attachment. 

Prince  and  Pomp  were  a  span  of  pop- 
ular ponies  kept  at  the  establishment. 
They  were  brought  upon  the  premises 
when  T.  was  an  infant ;  and  had  stood 
in  their  wonted  stall,  except  when  on 
duty,  from  his  earliest  recollections. 
They  differed  in  their  dispositions;  and 
he  early  chose  his  favorite ;  and,  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  often 
climbing  upon  the  manger,  would  he 
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put  his  arms  around  the  neck  of  the 
noble  animal,  and  caress  him  tenderly, 
because  he  was  so  kind.  One  day  his 
father  found  him  in  this  attitude,  and 
expressed  considerable  surprise,  that  he 
should  venture  such  familiarity;  to 
which  he  replied,  "I  am  not  afraid, 
father,  because  Pompie  loves  me  and 
loves  to  have  me  do  so  ;"  and  really 
he  did  seem  fully  to  reciprocate  the 
little  boy's  kindness.  His  sympathiz- 
ing heart  made  him  a  warm  friend  to 
all  poor  people.  While  some  of  the 
lads  in  the  school  were  disposed  to 
play  tricks  for  their  own  amusement, 
upon  those  miserable  vagrants  who  pass 
in  large  numbers  on  the  main  roads  of 
the  country,  Thomas  would  often  run 
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away  and  ask  his  mother  for  some  old 
clothes,  to  give  them.  Hardly  any- 
thing seemed  to  afford  him  more  sin- 
cere gratification,  than  to  sit  down  on 
the  door-step  with  one  of  these  charac- 
ters ;  and,  while  the  old  man  was  eat- 
ing his  cold  bite,  the  little  boy,  in  a 
simple,  yet  earnest  manner,  would  draw 
him  out  by  a  series  of  artless  questions, 
getting  large  portions,  true  or  false,  of 
information,  respecting  his  wife  and  lit- 
tle children,  and  how  he  became  a 
beggar.  But  when  he  saw  evidence 
that  one  of  these  was  a  drunkard,  he 
would  tell  him  he  must  not  drink  rum  ; 
for  it  would  make  him  fall  down,  and 
the  like.  A  drunkard  and  a  liar,  were, 
in  his  view,  two  very  despicable  persons. 
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Whenever  a  lad  of  the  school  was 
disposed  to  destroy  his  cast-off  clothes, 
he  would  go  and  entreat  his  mother  to 
save  them  for  some  of  the  poor  chil- 
dren in  town;  and  it  was  the  best  re- 
creation for  him,  when  he  could  have  a 
bundle  of  these  to  carry  to  some  desti- 
tute family.  It  is  among  the  pleasing 
recollections  of  his  thoughtful  habits, 
that,  on  a  cold  winter's  evening,  while 
the  keen  blasts  were  driving  the  snow 
past  the  windows,  and  moaning  dreari- 
ly at  the  corners  of  the  house,  he  would 
say,  "mother,  what  do  poor  people  do 
to-night,  who  have  not  any  warm  house 
to  live  in?  How  thankful  we  ought 
to  be  that  God  has  given  us  so  good  a 
house,  and  wood  to  make  a  warm  fire 
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with ;"  and  such  remarks  would  some- 
times lead  to  inquiries  whether  certain 
families,  known  to  be  poor,  had  not  be- 
come so,  because  they  were  intemper- 
ate, or  indolent,  and  the  like.  Then  in 
a  very  feeling  manner,  he  would  pity 
the  little  children  who  had  no  shoes  to 
wear,  nor  hardly  anything  to  eat. 
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THE  LAW  OE   KINDNESS  WRITTEN  ON  THE 
HEART. 

The  youthful  heart  where  kindness  finds 

A  genial,  early  home, 
Allures  to  it  the  purest  minds, 

And  freely  bids  them  come. 

Who  loves  a  little  harmless  thing 

That  God  has  made  to  bless, 
Is  happier  than  the  proudest  king 

Who  might  the  world  possess. 

Who  loves  a  poor,  but  good  old  man, 

And  loves  to  see  him  fed, 
And  helps  him  to  whatever  he  can, 

A  blessing  on  his  head 

Will  the  Good  Shepherd  give  ; 

The  Gospel  doth  declare, 
That  such  His  favors  shall  receive, 

For  this  their  timely  care. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Beligious  character  at  this  time. — The  ten-cent- 
piece.— Good  example  of  "  will  and  testament." — 
Habit  of  considering  God  the  source  of  good. — 
Period  of  questions.— In  the  Morning  Sow  thy 
Seed. 

During  the  period  of  the  incidents 
related  in  the  last  chapter,  Thomas  was 
not  considered  a  christian.  He  had 
ever  been  taught  to  care  for  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  unfortunate  everywhere ; 
and,  that  he  must  always  do  something 
if  he  could,  to  relieve  and  make  them 
happier;  and  the  constant  habit  of 
thinking  and  doing  so,  led  him,  as  by 
instinct,   to  feel  very  tenderly  towards 
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every  one,  and  everything  in  distress. 
He  never  had  but  little  ready  money 
at  command ;  and  the  larger  part  of 
this,  he  contrived  to  save  for  the  Mis- 
sionaries. This,  with  him,  was  a  kind 
of  general  term  for  all  benevolent  ob- 
jects. At  the  close  of  a  school  term, 
when  he  was  nearly  five  years  old,  one 
of  the  ladies  who  had  come  up  from 
Boston,  to  attend  the  examination,  while 
waiting  at  the  depot  for  the  train,  gave 
him  a  dime.  Soon  as  the  company 
had  left,  he  went  up  to  the  house, 
and,  running  up  stairs,  said,  "mother, 
mother,  Mrs. has  given  me  a  ten- 
cent-piece,  and  I  am  going  to  keep  it 
to  remember  her  by ;  but  if  I  should 
die,  I  want  you  to  give  it  to   the  mis- 
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sionaries.  After  having  kept  it  more 
than  a  year,  he  thought,  "on  the 
whole,'7  he  had  better  give  it  to  the 
missionaries  then,  as  he  could  remem- 
ber Mrs.  -  without  it;  and  the 
money  would  do  more  good,  if  given 
in  this  way,  than  if  kept  in  his  sav-^ 
ings  bank. 

Should  the  eye  of  the  kind  lady  who 
playfully  performed  this  trifling  act, 
ever  fall  upon  this  page,  she  may  know, 
that  she  once  made  a  little  boy,  who  is 
now  in  heaven,  as  it  is  believed,  twice 
glad; — *once,  when  she  gave  him  the 
piece  of  money,  as  an  expression  of 
her  kind  feelings  ;^-and  once,  When 
she  enabled  him  to  give  it  away,  that 
he  might  make  others  happy  also. 
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How  much  happier  the  world  would 
be,  both  as  giver  and  receiver,  if  more 
grown  up  children  would  make  their 
"  will  and  testament  "  as  this  little  boy 
did;  and  with  their  own  hands,  while 
living,  bless  the  wretched  and  destitute 
with  more  of  that  which  God  has  given 
them.   . 

It  is  quite  time  to  offer  another  lead- 
ing feature  in  this  little  boy's  character. 
He  was  very  early  instructed  to  regard 
God  as  the  source  of  all  good;  and  as 
soon  as  he  went  out  into  the  garden 
and  fields,  he  began,  as  nearly  all  little 
boys  do,  to  ask  a  great  many  questions 
about  what  he  saw.  "  Who  made  this 
tree?  Who  made  this  flower?  What 
made   that   little  bird?7'      These  were 
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the  first  questions  in  regard  to  almost 
everything  he  saw ;  and  those  who  had 
the  care  of  his  young  mind,  were  very 
happy,  in  directing  it  as  constantly,  to 
the  great  and  good  Being  who  made 
all  things.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  could  soon  understand  that  Jehovah 
was  great  and  powerful.  If  he  could 
make  so  many  things,  and  so  large,  and 
make  all  the  world,  and  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  and  keep  them  all  in 
their  places,  he  must  be  great  indeed. 
Another  question  was,  who  made  the 
corn  grow  and  the  grass  grow  ?  This 
arose  from  the  observation,  that  he  saw 
many  things  which  were  very  small 
and  tender  in  the  spring,  but  tall  and 
strong    in    mid-summer    and   autumn. 
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On  being  told  that  God  made  them 
grow,  then,  "Where  is  God,  and  when 
does  He  make  these  things  grow  so 
large."  When  informed  that  He  was  all 
around  us, — in  the  cornfield,  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  constantly  at  work 
in  the  ground,  among  the  little  roots 
and  fibres,  causing  them  to  give  nour- 
ishment and  strength  to  the  stalks; — 
and  also,  that  He  was  forming  the  petals 
of  the  flower,  and  painting  them  so 
beautifully, — that  he  was  at  the  same 
time  everywhere  else,  doing  good  and 
making  people  happy;— he  then  would 
ask,  if  He  is,  all  the  time,  here  in  the 
garden,  and  in  the  cornfield  and  mead- 
ow, why  can't  we  see  Him  as  we  do 
people  who  are  at  work  there  ?     Now 
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there  is  an  effort  made,  to  explain  to 
him,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  who  could 
be  all  about  us,  and  all  the  time  doing 
good,  and  accomplishing  wonderful 
things,  without  being  seen  as  we  see 
each  other.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
comprehend  a  spiritual  agency;  but  he 
believed  in  it,  with  all  the  confidence 
of  a  trusting  little  child ;  and  this  be- 
lief seemed  to  clothe  every  visible  ob- 
ject with  new  interest.  All  things 
were  almost  constantly  reminding  him 
of  God ;  as  was  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  of  them.  Very 
often,  while  admiring  a  beautiful  object 
in  nature,  he  would  say,  "God  made 
this,"  and  it  seemed  to  him  more  beau- 
tiful for  that  reason. 
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Some  time  before  he  could  read  in 
books,  or  even  say  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  he  learned  many  impressive 
lessons  from  the  volume  of  nature,  as 
he  saw  them  everywhere  written ; — on 
the  hills  and  meadows, — in  the  running 
brook,  and  heard  them  sung  by  the 
little  birds  in  the  green  trees.  How 
many  times  has  he  said,  while  hearing 
these,  "  father,  God  makes  that  little 
bird  sing  so;"  and  then  would  add,  "I 
wonder  if  the  little  bird  knows  it  is  God 
that  makes  him  so  happy?" — and  then, 
perhaps,  he  would  ask  whether  they 
had  souls,  and  ever  did  wicked   things. 

With  God  all  around  him,  and  every- 
where at  work  to  make  things  beauti- 
ful to  see,  and  pleasant  to  hear ;    and, 
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as  he  often  expressed  it,  doing  good  to 
every  body,  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
anywhere;  and  though  he  never  studi- 
ed books  but  a  little,  he  studied  God's 
first  book, — the  world  and  the  things 
that  are  in  it, — much.  This  early  habit 
of  associating  all  things  with  God,  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  his  character ; — it 
was  the  golden  key  which  opened  to 
him  the  material  world  with  so  much 
interest.  He  is  truly  a  fool  who  says 
in  his  heart,  "no  God;"  because,  if  in 
your  thoughts,  you  take  God  out  of  the 
world,  it  loses  a  large  part  of  its  interest. 
It  becomes,  comparatively,  a  dark  and 
cheerless  place.  The  christian,  cer- 
tainly, would  not  wish  to  live  here,  if 
the  Creator  should  withdraw  himself, 
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IN  THE  MORNING  SOW  THY  SEED. 

As  the  young  rose-bud  fresh  and  fair, 
Fed  by  the  sunshine,  rain  and  air, 
Puts  forth  its  leaves  of  ruby  hue, 
To  bathe  them  in  the  morning  dew, 
And  press  sweet  kisses  on  the  gale, 
From  which  it  does  rich  life  inhale, — 
So  mind  inhales,  when  early  taught, 
The  fragrance  of  expanding  thought ; 
In  all  creation  sees  a  God, 
And  learns  to  love  Him  in  his  Word. 
If  outward  truth  to  the  young  heart, 
Its  faithful  lessons  does  impart, 
A  grateful  incense  then  will  rise, 
More  pure  than  outward  sacrifice, 
And  He  who  made  the  world  so  fair, 
Will  find  an  open  temple  there. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

.Reasons  for  early  extemporary  prayer. — Why 
many  cannot  pray. — A  good  preparation  for  pray- 
er.— Religious  character  at  the  age  of  seven. — 
Behold  he  prayeth. 

Thomas'  early  habit  of  extemporary 
prayer,  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous 
chapter.  The  reason,  I  trust,  is  now 
obvious,  why  it  was  so  easy  for  him  at 
this  early  period  of  life.  His  young 
thoughts  were  filled  with  the  idea,  not 
only,  that  God  was  every  where,  but 
that  every  body  and  every  thing  is  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  Him  for  exis- 
tence and  prosperity.  There  seemed 
to  be  ever  before  him,  a  kind  and  pres- 
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ent  helper  to  supply  his  real  wants. 
The  forms  which  he  early  learned, 
though  good,  did  not  seem  to  be  regard- 
ed as  definite  and  practical  enough  to 
meet  his  constantly  varying  circumstan- 
ces. The  impression  seemed  to  be,  if 
God  were  so  near  him,  he  could  ask  for 
himself,  and  ask  in  his  own  way. 
This  he  commenced  doing  very  early, 
and  continued  it  as  long  as  he  lived. 
These  were  often  very  interesting,  both 
in  manner  and  in  matter ;  beautiful  for 
their  childish  simplicity ;— instructive 
for  the  confidence  they  seemed  to  re- 
pose in  God.  To  those  who  some- 
times heard  him,  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  the  Savior  would  take  such  in 
his  arms  and  bless  them.     Every  ami- 
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able  and  thoughtful  child  who  has  been 
properly  taught  the  character  of  God, 
as  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor 
of  the  world,  has  made  an  important 
preparation  to  offer  an  extemporary 
prayer  from  the  suggestions  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Let  him  add  this  thought, 
that,  though  young,  he  is  a  sinner,  and 
needs  forgiveness ;  and  how  can  he 
help  praying  when  he  knows  he  has 
done  wrong,  and  feels  guilty  ? 

The  reason  why  many  interesting 
children"  manifest  so  little  interest  in 
prayer,  doubtless  is,  because  they  think 
so  little  of  God,  and  know  so  little 
about  Him.  It  may  be  that  you  who 
are  reading  this,  are  often  troubled  to 
say  any  thing  in  prayer,  unless  you 
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have  learned  it  from  a  book,  or  from 
your  parents;  and  what  you  do  utter, 
is  in  a  manner  so  unfeeling  and  formal, 
that  it  has  very  little  influence  upon 
your  minds.  Whenever  you  do  think 
of  God,  it  is  very  possible  that  you  re- 
gard Him  as  at  so  great  a  distance,  that 
He  will  not  hear  you,  nor  take  any  no- 
tice of  what  you  are  doing.  Perhaps 
it  seems  to  you,  that  your  excellent  pa- 
rents can  take  all  needful  care  of  you, 
so  long  as  you  are  well.  But  if  you 
would  always  think  of  Him  as  giving 
you  every  breath  you  draw, — that  He 
keeps  your  heart  beating  out  the  pulses 
of  life,  and  the  warm  blood  flowing  in 
your  veins ;  and  that,  if  He  should 
cease  doing  this  a  single  moment,  life 
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would  also  cease  within  you,  you  would 
certainly  have  many  things  to  ask  for. 
If  you  would  think  of  yourself  as  so 
entirely  in  his  hands,  and  so  perfectly 
at  his  disposal,  to  do  what  He  pleases 
with  you  at  any  time,  and  that  He  is 
displeased  with  the  wicked  every  day, 
because  they  treat  Him  with  so  much 
neglect,  you  would  be  anxious  to  gain 
his  favor,  and  know  what  He  would  do 
for  you.  It  is  He  who  makes  every 
flower  in  the  garden  ; — that  paints  the 
wing  of  every  insect  that  flutters  in  the 
sunshine,  for  your  amusement ;  and  He 
too  will  call  you  to  a  strict  account,  for 
every  foolish  and  idle  word,  and  for 
every  wicked  deed.  You  need  not 
think   of  Him   as  far   off;    for  He  is 
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very  near  you.  He  is  looking  into 
your  heart ; — He  is  taking  down  your 
thoughts;  and  He  wants  to  make  of 
your  frail  body,  a  holy  temple  for  his 
Spirit  to  dwell  in.  So  that,  your  spirit 
becoming  happy  by  loving  Him,  He 
may  take  you  home  to  live  with  Him 
when  you  die. 

Surely,  there  is  enough  to  pray  for  ; 
and  when  you  kneel  down  alone  to 
pray,  you  will  have  thoughts  enough 
to  express,  if  you  will  only  think 
enough  of  God,  and  of  the  holy  com- 
mandments He  has  given  you  to  keep. 

Until  Thomas  was  seven  years  old, 
he  did  not  seem  to  have  very  distinct 
views  of  Christ  as  his  Savior ;  and 
after  all  his  thoughtfulness  of  God,  and 
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his  apparent  devotion,  his  was  evident- 
ly a  self-righteousness,  which  heartily- 
acknowledged  God;  but  which  leaned 
on  prayers,  and  a  good  deportment,  for 
acceptance  with  Him.  The  idea  of 
something  that  he  could  do  for  God, 
rather  than  what  God  must  do  for  him, 
was  too  prevalent  in  his  thoughts. 
Like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  he 
often  seemed  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God ;  and  yet  like  that  young  man, 
he  was  asking  what  good  thing  he 
could  do  to  become  an  heir  of  that 
kingdom.  The  fact  that  he  was,  at 
least  outwardly,  free  from  many  of  the 
foolish  and  wicked  practices  to  which 
some  other  little  boys  are  addicted,  ap- 
peared often  to  be  an  occasion  of  pride, 
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rather  than  of  humble  gratitude;  although 
from  infancy,  he  had  noticed  the  ways 
of  God,  and  thought  of  his  greatness 
and  goodness,  as  exhibited  in  the  great 
temple  of  nature.  Often  his  concep- 
tions of  Him,  as  Creator  and  Preserver, 
were  elevated  quite  above  what  is  or- 
dinary for  his  years ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  would  those  conceptions  take 
words  of  utterance,  in  strains  of  true 
and  surprising  eloquence. 

But  there  was  no  real  evidence,  as 
yet,  that  Christ  had  a  throne  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart.  Though  a 
little  child,  he  evidently  had  not  sat 
meekly  at  the  feet  of  his  great  Master 
as    an    humble    learner.      There  was 

the  religion  of  nature,  but  not  of  grace. 
8° 
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There  was  every  evidence  that  he  was 
exercised  with  a  rational  conviction  of 
his  sinfulness  and  need  of  help ;  and 
yet  there  was  not  submission  to  the 
only  given  way.  Still  this  knowledge 
of  God,  and  this  conviction  of  sin,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  subsequent  recep- 
tion of  Christ,  in  a  very  intelligent 
manner. 
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BEHOLD  HE   PRAYETH. 

The  child  who  daily  kneels  in  prayer, 

To  ask  his  sins  forgiven, 
May  hope  to  meet  his  Savior  there, 

Preparing  him  for  heaven. 

Elkanah's  little  son,  when  young, 
Was  taught  that  holy  name  ; 

And  early  for  his  youthful  tongue, 
A  heavenly  message  came. 

God  honors  such  as  seek  his  grace, 
To  cleanse  their  hearts  from  sin ; 

To  them  he  shows  a  smiling  face, 
And  peace  creates  within. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

First  ideas  from  printed  books. — Aided  by  his 
previous  observation. — Meaning  of  words. — Going 
to  College. — Use  of  language. — Treatment  of  oth- 
ers.— First  lessons  in  Reading. 

When  Thomas  was  about  six  years 
of  age,  he  began  to  get  ideas  from  the 
printed  page.  The  first  book  which  he 
mastered  in  this  way,  was  a  little  vol- 
ume written  in  words  of  one  syllable* 
It  was  a  novel  employment  for  him  to 
sit  down  in  his  little  chair,  and  talk 
with  his  little  book,  or  rather,  have  his 
little  book  talk  through  his  lips,  as  he 
read  aloud  to  his  mother.  The  pleas- 
ure he  manifested  in  this  employment, 
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is  very  distinctly  remembered.  His 
previous  habit  of  observation  and  inqui- 
ry, had  made  him  possessor  of  many 
interesting  and  choice  facts  respecting 
men  and  things  ;  and  these  made  him 
in  a  measure  at  home  in  his  little  books. 
Ideas  previously  received,  as  they  re- 
turned to  him  in  this  novel  form,  seemed 
often  to  impart  a  double  pleasure.  In 
them  he  would  often  recognize  an  old 
acquaintance  in  a  new  dress  ;  and  while 
his  mother  was  engaged  in  her  domes- 
tic employments,  he  would  often  say, 
"Mother,  do  just  hear  this;"  and  then 
reading  the  passage  with  increased  ani- 
mation, because  he  was  giving  pleas- 
ure as  well  as  receiving  it,  he  would 
sometimes  add,  "  this  is  just  as  you  told 
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me,  mother,  a  long  time  ago."  At  other 
times  he  would  allude  to  some  familiar 
object  which  he  had  often  seen  ;  and 
which  he  had  now  found  described  in 
his  book. 

These  first  books,  being  a  choice  se- 
lection, made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind ;  and  this  fact,  has  often  suggest- 
ed the  importance  of  the  right  kind  of 
a  book,  even  for  very  young  children. 
Nursery  rhymes  and  stories,  often  shape 
the  entire  character  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  When  he  had  read  but  a  few 
of  these  juvenile  volumes,  he  was  much 
inclined  to  talk  them  over,  especially  in 
his  rides  with  his  parents.  Whenever 
an  object  whose  description  he  had 
read,  came  under  observation,  his  quick 
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thoughts  would  instantly  take  it  up; 
and  often  would  he  say,  "  this  is  just 
what  it  says  in  the  little  book  you  gave 
me  at  such  a  time."  It  was  delightful 
to  those  who  had  the  care  of  his  train- 
ing, to  notice  how  his  habits  of  obser- 
vation gave  interest  to  his  reading  ;  and 
also  how  his  reading  quickened  his  rel- 
ish for  observation.  He  now  seemed 
to  have  two  worlds  to  live  in ;  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  notice,  how  in  his 
thoughts  he  would  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  ;  how,  often,  he  would  call  in  the 
aid  of  one  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
other ;  and  then  refer  the  pleasure  he 
derived  from  both,  to  the  kindness  of 
his  heavenly  Father. 

When  in  his   seventh   year,  while 
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riding  one  day,  he  said,  "  I  am  thinking 
most  all  the  time  about  going  to  college, 
and  studying  Greek  and  Latin  ;"  and 
said,  he  thought  he  should  be  ready  to 
go  when  about  sixteen ;  though  noth- 
ing, scarcely,  had  ever  been  said  to  him 
on  this  subject.  The  leading  idea  held 
before  him  was,  that  he  would  be  a 
farmer; — this  having  been  considered 
the  most  safe  and  healthful  for  his 
young  mind  to  rest  upon. 

From  the  time  he  commenced  read- 
ing books,  he  became  very  inquisitive 
to  know  the  meaning  of  words,  as  in 
former  years  he  had  been  about  the 
meaning  of  things;  and  this  interest,  af- 
ter the  meaning  of  all  the  words  that 
came  under  observation,  secured  to  him, 
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for  a  little  boy,  an  unusually  elevat- 
ed style  of  conversation.  When  his 
thoughts  were  kindled  up  by  some  sub- 
ject which  interested  him,  he  would  ex- 
press himself  in  a  manner  which  clear- 
ly showed  his  careful  observation, 
while  listening  to  the  conversation  of 
older  people.  At  examination,  the 
spring  before  he  was  seven,  he  spoke  a 
colloquy  on  juvenile  speculations,  with 
an  older  boy.  In  this  his  intonations 
were  so  natural,  and  his  action  so  adapt- 
ed to  the  sense,  that  he  secured  great 
credit  from  the  audience,  and  quite  as 
much  open  praise,  as  the  pride  of  his 
little  heart  could  safely  endure. 

While  he  always  used  language  with 
propriety,  and  often  with  an  elegance 
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not  anticipated  in  one  so  young,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  remember,  that  he 
never  acquired  any  taste  for  low  and 
vulgar  phrases ;  such  as  abound  in  the 
streets  of  almost  every  neighborhood. 
Though  naturally  sensitive,  and  some- 
times impulsive,  yet  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  the  testimony  of  all, 
that  he  ever  treated  his  superiors  with 
the  full  measure  of  respect  due  them. 
His  regard  for  the  aged  was  quite  no- 
ticeable. His  questions  and  answers  to 
those  in  adult  age,  were  always  put 
forth  with  a  handle  ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  put  this  on,  was  a 
ready  certificate  of  good  manners. 
This  custom  secured  him  the  lasting 
good   will  of  many,  where  others  less 
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careful,  would  have  lost  it.  How  much 
more  happy  and  agreeable  many  chil- 
dren would  be,  if  they  would  never 
forget  to  honor  those  to  whom  honor 
is  due. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING. 

The  book  of  Nature,  full  of  glowing  truth, 
First  opes  its  leaves  to  the  inquiring  youth ; 
As  trees  and  flowers  his  tender  thoughts  engage , 
Fresh  beauties  thicken  on  the  living  page. 

The  wondrous  world  to  his  admiring  sight, 
Supplies  the  senses  with  a  pure  delight ; 
His  questions  multiply,  nor  words  can  find 
Enough  solutions  for  the  growing  mind. 

Then  comes  another  book  with  printed  page, 
To  meet  the  openings  of  his  riper  age ; 
These  speaking  letters,  and  the  facts  they  show, 
Are  word  talkers  in  his  childish  view. 

Old  thoughts  are  strangers  in  this  novel  mode, 
And  bring  afresh  the  eager  mind  its  food ; 
The  little  book  explains  the  world  abroad, 
And  both  unite  to  teach  the  ways  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  last  journey. — Facility  for  acquaintance.— 
Three  year  old  smoker. — Scenes  in  Illinois. — ■ 
Scene  on  Lake  Erie. — Trust  in  God. 

Thomas  took  his  last  journey  with 
his  parents,  in  the  autumn  of  his 
eighth  year*  Advancing  development 
had  rendered  the  traits  of  character  al- 
ready noticed,  a  source  of  deeper  inter- 
est, and  increased  the  amount  of  grati- 
fication he  was  able  to  impart,  as  a 
travelling  companion.  While  on  the 
route  he  would  frequently  go  to  his 
father  and  say,  pointing  to  some  gentle- 
man, "  I  have  been  getting  acquainted 
with  that  man  ;"  and  then  proceed  to 
9* 
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give  the  conversation  he  had  enjoyed 
with  him.  He  was  rather  a  diffident 
boy,  and  would  rarely  speak  to  a  stran- 
ger under  any  circumstances,  until 
spoken  to.  But  as  he  stood  about,  in- 
tently watching  the  operation  of  things, 
he  would  attract  the  notice  of  some  one 
who  would  carelessly  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion ;  and  his  answer  would  be  such  as 
to  call  out  another  and  another ;  until 
the  parties  would  be  deeply  engaged  in 
conversation  ;— the  gentleman  drawing 
out  the  lad,  and  the  lad  in  his  own  way 
drawing  out  the  gentleman ;  and,  in  the 
sailor-phrase,  often  leaving  it  quite 
doubtful  which  drew  the  longest  yarn 
from  the  other. 

During  this  journey,  he  saw  at  a  pub- 
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lie  house,  where  he  stopped  to  dine, 
a  little  boy  not  three  years  of  age  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  while  the  spittle  ran  out 
at  both  corners  of  his  mouth,  and  down 
upon  his  clothes,  which  had  become 
thoroughly  glazed  by  the  frequent  rep- 
etition of  this  filthy  habit.  Thomas  re- 
garded it  as  a  monstrous  exhibition,  and 
wondered  most  of  all,  that  any  father 
should  allow  so  young  a  little  boy  to 
smoke.  He  often  spoke  of  it  afterward, 
as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  if  boys  must 
ever  smoke,  it  is  not  wrong  to  hope 
they  will,  generally,  wait  until  their 
beards  are  thoroughly  grown  before  they 
commence  a  habit  which  is,  often,  so 
disagreeable  to  friends,  as  well  as  inju- 
rious to  health  and  habits  of  cleanliness. 
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During  his  journey,  he  spent  several 
days  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  whose 
wiid  and  expansive  scenes  furnished  a 
genial  home  for  his  active  thoughts. 
He  often  traveled  many  hours,  with- 
out seeing  a  single  human  habitation, 
where  the  wild  chickens  were  starting 
up  on  every  hand ;  and  flocks  of  enor- 
mous cranes  were  hovering  over  head  ; 
while  immense  herds  of  cattle  were 
feeding  on  the  vast  plains.  These 
changing  scenes,  so  new  and  wonder- 
ful, kept  him  on  the  tiptoe  of  interest. 
During  almost  an  entire  day,  he  rode 
with  a  gentleman,  an  overseer  of  the 
poor,  in  seareh  of  a  wretched  family, 
who  lived  somewhere  in  the  woods,  or 
timber,  as  they  call  it.    At  length,  about 
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three  o'clock  P.  M.,  they  discovered  a 
miserable  hut  of  logs ;  and  there  they 
found  the  mother  and  two  children. 
The  children  had  scarcely  any  thing  on 
them,  although  it  was  in  the  month  of 
October;  and  the  mother  said  they  of- 
ten went  a  long  time  with  nothing  to 
eat.  The  father  was  a  drunkard,  and 
almost  always  from  home  in  the  neigh- 
boring settlement.  He  rarely  brought 
any  comfort  in  any  form,  to  those  whom 
God  had  given  him  to  take  care  of. 
Night  after  night  did  they  stay  alone, 
some  miles  distant  from  any  cleared 
land.  The  impression  of  this  scene 
was  deep  upon  the  heart  of  young 
Thomas.  He  would  often  speak  of  it 
after  his  return  to  New  England,  where 
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among  his  friends  he  made  it  an  occa- 
sion of  many  interesting  remarks  upon 
the  miseries  of  drunkenness,  and  many 
an  occasion  of  thanking  God  that  he 
had  a  better  home  to  live  in. 

There  was  another  scene,  during  this 
journey,  which  he  probably  never  would 
have  forgotten,  had  he  lived  to  old  age. 
On  his  passage  from  Cleveland  to 
Buffalo,  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
a  dreadful  thunder-storm  came  over  the 
lake.  He  had  been  several  hours  asleep 
in  a  state  room,  when  the  constant 
peals  of  thunder, — the  terrible  flashes  of 
lightning,  together  with  the  violent  mo- 
tion and  constant  creaking  of  the  boat, 
awoke  him  in  great  consternation.  The 
terror  of  such  a  scene,  is  much  increased 
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when  one  awakes  to  it,  from  a  quiet 
sleep.  He  thought  the  boat  certainly- 
must  sink;  nor  could  he  suppress  his 
agitation,  until  having  kneeled  with  his 
father,  amid  the  awful  scene,  they  of- 
fered a  confiding  prayer  for  protection 
and  safety.  After  prayer,  he  conversed 
calmly  for  a  few  moments,  then  mount- 
ed into  his  berth,  and  slept  quietly  till 
morning.  When  he  awoke  again,  the 
sun  had  risen,  with  scarcely  a  cloud, 
bright  and  beautiful.  The  terrible  scene 
had  passed  away,  and  the  proud  steam- 
er was  riding  as  in  triumphant  maj- 
esty towards  her  destined  port;  and 
yet  the  solemn  lesson  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  little  Thomas.  In  describing 
this  scene  to  his  mother  after  he  reached 
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the  place  where  she  was  stopping,  he 
added,  "  And  the  boat  would  have  been 
lost,  if  father  had  not  prayed."  Are 
you,  dear  children,  learning  to  trust  in 
God  as  your  only  hope  of  safety  in 
time  of  danger  ?  The  child  who  truly 
leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, is  safe,  even  "  amid  the  perils  of 
the  ocean." 

About  this  time  he  gave  increased 
evidence  of  a  sense  of  his  sinful  con- 
dition. After  all,  he  felt  that  he  was 
not  a  Christian,  and  was  not  fit  to  live 
with  God,  as  he  expressed  it ;  and  this 
truth  became  a  subject  of  advancing  in- 
terest and  solemnity.  On  the  eve  of 
Thanksgiving,  after  he  returned  from 
his  journey  West,  while  the  lads  of  the 
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school  mansion  were  full  of  glee  at 
blind-man's  buff,  hunt  the  slipper,  and 
the  like,  Thomas  retired  alone  to  the 
corner  of  a  room,  and  commenced  weep- 
ing. To  his  mother,  who  asked  him 
the  cause,  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  a  Christian,  and  I  fear  I  shall  not 
become  one  before  I  die.  This  was 
ten  months  before  his  death,  and  while 
apparently  he  was  in  perfect  health  ; 
and  such  were  more  or  less  his  feelings 
during  the  following  winter.  He  would 
sometimes  talk  with  the  little  boys  of 
his  own  age,  telling  them  that  he  meant 
to  be  a  Christian ;  at  the  same  time 
asking  them  if  they  would  not  also. 
New  views  of  himself  as  a  sinner  were 
almost  daily  opening  in  his  mind.     A 
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settled  conviction j  that  God  only  could 
help  him  in  what  he  needed,  led  him  to 
pray  often  and  earnestly  that  He  would 
bestow  this  help ;  and  also  give  it  to  all 
"  the  little  boys  ;"  a  term  by  which  he 
used  to  designate  his  own  class  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  other  members  of  the 
school. 
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TRUST  IN   GOD. 

Rocked  on  the  rolling  billow, 

There  sleeps  a  darling  boy ; 
Upon  his  tossing  pillow 

He  dreams  of  home  with  joy. 
Amid  the  thunder  pealing, 

Across  the  dreadful  deep, 
The  lightning  is  revealing 

His  gentle  form  in  sleep. 

While  through  the  sky-light  gleaming, 

And  surge  on  surges  breaks, 
The  fire  of  heaven  is  streaming, 

The  sleeping  lad  awakes. 
0  father,  father,  hear  me  ! 

We  shall  go  down,  he  cries  ; 
Come  and  stand  here,  near  me ! 

These  flashes  blind  my  eyes. 
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When,  with  suppressed  emotion, 

The  father  to  his  son  ; 
Though  all  is  in  commotion, 

God's  holy  will  be  done  ; 
When  both  together  kneeling, 

In  awful  reverence  there, 
The  heavens  o'er  them  pealing, 

They  offered  fervent  prayer. 

The  eye  is  no  more  tearful, 

Amid  that  wild  alarm ; 
The  heart  is  no  more  fearful, 

The  troubled  thoughts  are  calm. 
He  lies  upon  his  pillow, 

Trusting  that  God  would  keep ; 
Rocked  by  the  heaving  billow, 

He  sweetly  falls  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  last  vacation. — Domestic  character. — Ap- 
proaching- disease. — Last  term. — Commencement 
of  study. — Rapid  decline. — Parental  struggle.— 
Advice  to  children. — The  Smitten  Plant. 

Another  spring  vacation  commences 
in  the  family  school ;  and  the  lads,  all 
but  one,  went  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  their  dear  parents.  This  left  little 
Thomas  to  the  more  undivided  atten- 
tion of  his  father  and  mother.  Though 
born  into  a  school,  as  it  were,  and 
trained  to  this  age,  in  a  numerous  fami- 
ly, he  had  naturally  a  very  domestic 
turn  of  mind,  which  made  his  vaca- 
tions precious  periods  of  his  life.  Dur- 
10? 
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ing  this  one,  he  would  sometimes  sit 
down  and  say,  "I  wish  that  you  and 
father  and  I  could  live  somewhere  in  a 
little  family  by  ourselves."  The  subtle 
approaches  of  an  insidious  disease  were 
about  to  fasten  upon  him  a  fatal  illness ; 
and  its  silent  influence  was  doubtless, 
even  now,  gently  reducing  the  elastici- 
ty of  his  frame,  though  no  one  thought 
of  it  at  the  time.  It  is  very  distinctly 
remembered,  that  he  occasionally  com- 
plained of  being  tired,  though  he  had 
endured  no  unusual  exercise.  Instead 
of  his  usual  delight,  to  be  out  with  the 
farmer  in  the  fields,  he  chose  rather  to 
draw  up  a  chair  in-doors,  and  sit  down 
quietly  by  his  mother;  at  different 
times  holding  thoughtful  conversations 
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with  her,  respecting  the  things  of 
another  world.  When  he  went  to  the 
post  office,  he  sometimes  complained  of 
a  weariness  which  was  unusual. 

At  length  April  passed  away,  and 
his  last  school  term  commenced.  He 
received  his  joyous  schoolfellows  on 
their  return,  with  his  usual  animation. 
The  sound  of  gleesome  voices,  rekin- 
dled his  wonted  spirit ;  and,  for  a  few 
days,  he  went  forth  as  formerly  at  the 
head  of  his  chosen  band  of  "little  boys," 
where  he  might  be  seen  leading  them 
in  the  various  sports  of  the  play-ground. 

In  the  school-room,  his  mind  seemed 
more  bent  on  improvement  than  at  any 
former  period.  This  term  he  com- 
menced written  Arithmetic,  and  Wood- 
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bridge's  Geography;  but  as  he  seemed 
not  so  vigorous  as  usual,  it  was  thought 
best,  that  he  should  suspend  them. 
When  informed  of  this  decision  he  said 
"I  am  willing  to  leave  them  off  if  you 
think  best;  but  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  get  a  few  more  lessons  in  them, 
just  to  show  you  that  I  can  get  them." 
It  was  soon  noticed  that  out  of  school 
hours,  he  would  often  go  and  sit  down 
in  his  new  seat  in  the  school-room. 
This  was  unusual;  and  when  asked 
why  he  did  it,  he  said  "I  rather  set  in 
father's  nice  new  school  room  this 
term,  than  play  out  of  doors." 

A  member  of  his  class  brought  the 
whooping-cough  into  the  family,  on  his 
return  from  vacation,  and  it  was  antici- 
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pated  that  T.  would  take  it ;  and  when 
the  natural  period  for  this  to  appear 
arrived,  he  commenced  coughing,  and 
exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of  that  dis- 
ease, and  was  so  evidently  ill,  that 
he  was  taken  out  of  school  The  last 
recitation  he  attempted,  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  his  teacher.  It  was  the 
last  week  in  May ;  and  though  all  na- 
ture abroad,  was  springing  into  the 
freshness  and  gaiety  of  renewed  life, 
that  darling  boy  was  feeling  a  touch 
from  the  blight  of  the  grave.  In  his 
efforts  to  recite  in  mental  Arithmetic, 
his  noble  forehead  assumed  almost  the 
whiteness  of  a  marble  statue.  He  did 
not  complain,  but  his  physical  condi- 
tion was  too  evident ;    and  he  was  told 
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he  need  not  come  into  the  school-room 
again,  until  he  was  well ;  nor  did  he  ever 
enter  it  again,  until  his  little  coffin  was 
carried  there  on  his  funeral  day.  He 
was  taken  to  the  family  physician,  af- 
ter he  had  been  coughing  about  two 
weeks,  who  discovered  the  incipient  de- 
velopment of  disease  on  the  upper  part 
of  one  lung.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
reliable  advice,  that  there  was  no  devel- 
opment of  pulmonary  disease  until  after 
the  commencement  of  the  whooping- 
cough,  though  the  system  might  have 
been,  at  that  time,  disposed  to  a  pul- 
monary affection.  As  it  was,  he  went 
down  very  rapidly;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  medical  advisers,  that 
he  could  survive  only  a  few  weeks. 
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Then  came  the  parental  struggle  of 
giving  up  an  only  child.  For  a  short 
season  the  idea  was  very  trying.  They 
had  ever  acknowledged  that  he  was 
God's  precious  gift ;  and  yet  somehow, 
had  never  seemed  to  have  thought, 
seriously,  that  he  might  die  young. 
In  a  few  days  however,  they  were 
enabled,  as  they  hoped,  to  leave  the 
disposal  of  him  entirely  with  God; 
adding  their  hearty  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness that  he  had  been  spared  to  them 
so  long.  From  this  time  they  looked 
upon  him  rather  as  stopping  with  them, 
after  he  had  been  virtually  taken. 
Now,  truly,  did  they  regard  him  as  not 
their  own;  but  lent,  one  day  after 
another,  as  from  the  spirit-world.     The 
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bitterness  of  his  death  seemed  already 
past ;  nor  did  it  ever  return  as  when  he 
was  first  taken ;  and  yet  he  seemed 
more  valuable  than  ever.  His  mother 
would  sometimes  say  that  his  very 
breath  seemed  precious;  and  her  unre- 
mitted care  over  him  was  her  greatest 
pleasure;  for  she  seemed  working  for  one 
who  really  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere. 
Those  children  who  are  now  in 
health,  should  make  it  their  highest 
pleasure  to  relieve  their  parents,  so  far 
as  possible,  from  solicitude  respecting 
them.  They  should  ever  strive,  by 
prompt  obedience,  and  uniform  kind- 
ness, to  make  them  happy  ;  for  they 
know  not  how  soon  this  privilege  will 
be  taken  from  them* 
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THE  SMITTEN  PLANT. 

The  blooming  flower  in  beauty  stands, 

Reared  on  its  tender  stalk  ; 
The  wisdom  of  its  Maker's  hands, 

To  grace  the  garden  walk. 

But  while  it  stands,  the  gardener^  care, 

Who  cultivates  with  pride, 
A  latent  worm  is  working  there, 

And  evil  will  betide. 

For  e'er  the  glorious  orb  of  day, 

May  full  in  vigor  shine, 
This  lovely  flower  will  fade  away* 

This  lovely  tender  stalk  recline. 

So  will  the  "  olive-plants  "  away, 

Around  our  social  board ; 
So  blooming  health  becomes  decay, 

When  God  doth  speak  the  word. 
11 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Fullness  of  Christian  hope. — Views  of  Christ. — • 
The  profane  words. — Apparent  suspension. — De- 
velopment of  Christian  character. — Thoughts  of 
living  with  God. — Views  of  the  Sabbath. — Youth- 
ful Piety. 

When  this  disease  was  first  discov- 
ered to  be  making  rapid  progress,  Thom- 
as expressed  some  fears  that  he  was  not 
prepared  to  die ;  though  he  said  he  had 
had  some  hope  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
for  some  time.  His  mind  at  this  time 
was  perfectly  clear,  and  very  active. 
When  his  father  returned  from  Church, 
on  a  Sabbath  afternoon,  he  said,  "  father, 
I  have  been  thinking,  all  day,  about  the 
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Savior;  and  sometimes  it  seems  as 
though  I  wanted  to  spring  right  into 
his  arms."  On  the  Monday  or  Tues- 
day following,  his  father  conversed  with 
him  as  minutely  as  he  could,  respecting 
his  views  and  feelings.  He  still  ex- 
pressed fears  that  he  was  not  a  true 
child  of  God ;  and  yet  gave  a  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  account  of  his  mental 
exercises.  This  recital,  given  with 
much  freedom  and  with  great  simplici- 
ty, contained  more  satisfactory  evidence 
of  a  vital  union  to  Christ,  than  many 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  Church, 
have  given,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ; 
and  yet,  he  feared  to  indulge  hope,  be- 
cause he  had  a  wrong  idea  of  what 
constituted  Christian  experience.      He 
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thought,  that  when  he  became  a  child 
of  God,  it  would  be  evident  to  his  sen- 
ses ;  and  that  he  should  know  it,  in 
some  such  way,  as  he  would  know  that 
one  spoke  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  waiting 
for  a  kind  of  evidence  which  the  nature 
of  the  change  does  not  require.  Sev- 
eral portions  of  Scripture  which  illus- 
trate Christian  experience,  were  then 
read  and  explained  to  him.  He  seemed 
to  enjoy  these  in  a  high  degree.  Some 
hours  after,  when  his  mother  entered 
the  room,  he  looked  up  very  pleasantly, 
and  said,  "  father  has  been  talking  with 
me,  and  I  think  I  am  a  Christian ;  and 
shall  go  to  heaven."  This  was  the  first 
time  he  had  expressed  the  fullness  of 
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hope,  though  the  evidence,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  his  conversation,  had  been 
very  gratifying  for  some  little  time. 
From  this  date,  he  was  uniformly  cheer- 
ful ;  and  never  expressed  any  solicitude 
about  his  recovery.  Nor  was  there  any 
fear  that  he  did  not  love  the  Savior. 

A  few  days  later  he  said,  "  Mother, 
some  profane  words  came  into  my  mind 
to-day,  and  I  immediately  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  help  me  put  them 
right  out  of  my  mind.  Then  I  went 
to  sleep ;  and  I  thought  the  angels  came 
and  carried  me  up  to  heaven."  At  two 
different  times,  he  started  from  sleep  in 
great  mental  agony  ;  and  perceiving  that 
he    had  been  dreaming,  said   "  Oh  !  I 

thought  some  one  told  me  that  I  hated 
IP 
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God."  When  asked  if  he  really  thought 
he  did  hate  Him,  with  a  serene  smile 
he  replied,  O  no! 

After  some  weeks,  there  was  an  ap- 
parent suspension  in  the  progress  of  his 
disease ;  and  he  was  taken  on  a  short 
excursion,  during  which  he  visited  Dr. 

<%   at  Worcester,  who  expressed 

considerable  confidence,  that  he  might 
recover.  So  entirely  had  his  parents 
given  him  up,  that  the  opinion  took 
them  quite  by  surprise  ;  and  they  scarce- 
ly knew  what  their  precise  feelings  were. 
The  idea  was  some  like  that  of  receiv- 
ing one  to  life  from  the  dead.  When 
the  physician's  opinion  was  made  known 
to  T.  he  expressed  no  particular  glad- 
ness on  his  own  account ;  but  with  con- 
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siderable  emotion  said,  "  how  glad  my 
father  will  be  to  hear  that.7'  During 
several  weeks  from  this  time,  his  strength 
and  vigor  seemed  to  remain  stationary. 
He  daily  rode  out,  from  one,  to  several 
miles,  and,  usually,  enjoyed  highly  the 
beautiful  drives,  where  he  had  often 
rode  and  rambled  as  a  school-boy,  with 
the  other  lads.  These  seasons  were 
usually  enlivened  by  his  social  habits, 
in  cheerful,  and  sometimes  animated 
conversation.  During  this  time,  there 
was  almost  daily  apparent,  a  very  pleas- 
ing progress  in  the  development  of 
Christian  character. 

One  day  he  said,  "Mother,  if  all 
wicked  people  knew  all  the  thoughts 
that  God  has  put  into  my  mind  about 
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heaven  and  hell,  since  I  have  been  sick, 
I  think  they  would  strive  immediately 
to  become  Christians."  When  the  Bi- 
ble was  read  he  would  often  say,  "  do 
read  some  more,  it  is  so  good."  He 
once  remarked,  "  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  Bible  read  all  day.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  best 
book  in  the  world." 

On  reaching  a  stopping  place  at  the 
close  of  a  ride,  he  said,  "  I  feel  very 
comfortable ;  but  our  journey  will  do 
us  no  good  without  the  blessing  of 
God."  His  mother  expressed  some 
anxiety  on  being  with  him  away  from 
home,  when  he  very  cheerfully  re- 
marked, "  God  will  take  care  of  us 
mother ;  we  need  not  be  afraid."      At 
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length  an  ulcer  discharged  on  the  top 
of  his  diseased  lung  ;  and  the  symp- 
toms arising  from  this  fact,  were  regard- 
ed by  a  stranger  physician,  as  rather  a 
favorable  indication  in  his  disease : 
though  the  fact  that  it  was  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ulcer,  was  not,  at  that 
time  known.  In  consequence  of  this 
favorable  interpretation,  still  more  hope 
of  his  recovery  was  entertained. 

He  was  away  from  home  at  the  time, 
and  while  absent  on  this  journey,  one 
day,  he  awoke  from  sleep ;  and,  after 
remaining  in  a  thoughtful  mood  for  a 
little  time,  said,  "  Mother,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  can  see  God,  and  I  want 
to  go  and  live  with  Him." 

He  spoke  of  the  Sabbath,  uniformly, 
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as  "  God's  holy  day ;"  and  was  unwill- 
ing to  ride  on  that  day,  while  among 
strangers,  for  fear  that  he  should  have  a 
bad  influence  on  the  people.  He  said 
that  those  who  did  not  know  he  was 
sick,  would  think  he  was  breaking  the 
Sabbath. 
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YOUTHFUL  PIETY. 

When  little  children  turn  to  God, 
And  love  the  precepts  of  his  Word, 

the  robe  of  Christ,  in  purer  white, 
Reflects  his  grace  in  clearer  light. 

the  youthful  heart,  alive  and  warm, 
Borrows  no  set  or  studied  form, 

To  tell  who  reigns  within  the  soul, 
And  who  does  there  the  thoughts  control. 

If  love  to  Christ  true  peace  impart, 
The  simplest  language  of  the  heart 

Conveys  the  cherished  feeling  forth, 
And  tells  abroad  the  inward  worth. 

Nor  does  the  logic  of  the  schools, 
With  nicest  phrase  of  finished  rules, 

So  clearly  show  the  sins  forgiven, — 
The  soul  transformed  and  fit  for  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Rapid  development. — Recovery  hopeless. — 
Scene  with  the  artist. — The  last  undress. — Res- 
ignation.— Looking  away. — The  Last  Smile. 

From  the  20th  of  August,  there  was 
decisive  evidence,  that  a  disease  which 
had  been  flattering  the  hopes  of  friends, 
was  again  making  rapid  progress.  His 
strength  declined,  and  his  form  was 
wasting  at  no  moderate  rate.  The 
physician  who  had  given  some  encour- 
agement to  hope,  made  another  careful 
examination,  and  gave  it  as  his  decided 
opinion,  that  disease,  pulmonary  con- 
sumption,   aided    by    the    whooping- 
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cough,  had  carried  the  little  patient  be- 
yond all  hope  of  recovery.  Thomas 
looked  forward  to  this  examination,  for 
some  days,  with  considerable  interest. 
During  the  examination  he  asked  no 
questions ;  but  easily  read  the  decision 
in  the  doctor's  appearance.  The  ab- 
sence of  encouragement  told  him  too 
plainly,  that  there  was  no  hope.  The 
next  day  however,  his  father  told  him 
calmly,  but  frankly,  the  result  of  the 
examination.  This  he  had  anticipated 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  was  prepared 
to  receive  it  with  perfect  composure. 

As  the  hour  of  his  dissolution  seemed 
rapidly  approaching,  an  artist  was  en- 
gaged to  take  a  daguerreotype  likeness 

of  him  in  his  sick  room.     When  the 
12 
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light  was  properly  adjusted,  he  sat 
down  in  his  little  chair,  leaning  upon  a 
cane,  which  he  had  used  during  the 
season,  to  assist  his  declining  strength ; 
but  respiration  had  become  so  difficult, 
that  he  could  not  breathe  except  with 
his  lips  open;  nor  could,  he,  without 
great  effort,  fix  his  attention  in  one 
direction  long  enough  to  allow  the  ar- 
tist to  take  a  definite  impression.  In 
order  to  render  this  effort  more  easy,  a 
cage  of  canary-birds,  that  had  recently 
been  given  him,  was  brought;  and 
when  his  father  held  it  up  by  the  side 
of  the  instrument,  saying,  "Thomas, 
perhaps  we  shall  take  these  too,"  he 
looked  up  and  laughed  outright.  This 
was  a  bright,  but    momentary   gleam 
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from  that  depth  of  joyousness,  which 
had,  in  former  years,  supplied  many  a 
scene  around  the  family  hearth-stone, 
with  the  pure  elements  of  "sweet 
home."  At  that  moment,  what  would 
not  a  parent  have  given,  if  this  last 
gush  of  childish  glee  could  have  been 
caught  and  retained  upon  the  plate  of 
the  artist, — there  to  remain  in  its  na- 
tive freshness,  when  everything  else 
had  passed  from  sight  ?  And  yet  there 
are  richer  memorials  of  him  which 
time  cannot  efface,  and  which  are  not 
dependant  upon  artistic  skill  for  bright- 
ness and  beauty.  The  Great  Master 
had  irradiated  the  deathless  part  of  him, 
with  beams  of  heavenly  love.  His 
outward  form  was   rapidly   perishing ; 
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while  his  inward  life  was  increasing  in 
lustre. 

Happy  are  those  children  Who  die 
young,  that  can  leave  something  be- 
hind them,  more  than  a  name,  and  a 
picture  of  their  frail  bodies.  Youthful 
reader,  what  evidence  have  you,  that 
when  your  body  shall  have  wasted 
away,  you  will  have,  for  a  home,  a 
building  of  God,  an  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  and  in  the  heavens  ? 

When  the  scene  of  the  daguerreo- 
type was  over,  Thomas  was  undressed 
for  the  last  time,  and  laid  in  his  bed. 
He  never  sat  up  after.  In  the  after- 
noon, he  was  conversed  with,  in  rela- 
tion to  his  approaching  change ;  and  it 
was  ascertained  that  his  mind  was  whol- 
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ly  absorbed  in  the  solemn  realities  which 
apparently  lay  at  so  short  a  distance 
before  him.  Things  around  him  pos- 
sessed but  little  attraction.  All  that  he 
said,  indicated  that  he  was  looking  out 
for  the  time  when  Jesus  woulcl  take 
him  home. 


12* 
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THE  LAST  SMILE. 

Day  after  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 
A  stern  disease  with  fatal  power, 
Upon  the  tender  life-fount  preys ; 
Not  slow  the  youthful  form  decays ; 
And  now  the  vital  lamp  burns  low, 
And,  struggling  with  its  mortal  foe, 
Expiring  hope  has  ceased  to  throw 
Its  lustre  on  the  world  below* 
But  while  the  spirit  lingers  here, 
To  such  as  love,  the  form  is  dear. 
Then  stay  the  form  of  what  must  part, 
An  image  for  the  mourning  heart. 
To  crystallize  this  fading  one, 
A  beam  is  borrowed  from  the  sun, 
Whose  rays  upon  the  shining  plate, 
The  features  of  the  lad  create. 
For  loss  of  strength  he  does  complain, 
And  leans  upon  his  slender  cane. 
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Here,  in  the  artist's  studied  light, 
There  glances  out  a  vision  bright ; 
Two  little  birds  with  plumage  fair, 
Are  placed,  a  sweetly  singing  pair ; 
He  smiles  aloud  with  wonted  glee, 
These  happy,  harmless  things  to  see. 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  a  sombre  cloud, 
In  hue  of  death,  those  cheeks  enshroud ; 
Nor  will  that  radiant  smile  return, 
Until  the  resurrection  morn. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Partial  delirium. — Last  interview. — Sabbath 
eve  at  six. — Departure. — Thanksgiving. — A  morn- 
ing scene. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  incidents  no- 
ticed in  the  last  chapter  took  place,  a 
pain  commenced  in  his  head,  which 
was  so  severe,  as  partially  to  deprive 
him,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  his 
reason;  and  he  communicated  little, 
except  to  make  known  as  well  as  he 
could  the  wants  of  his  rapidly  decaying 
body.  On  the  Friday,  two  days  before 
his  death,  he  was  perfectly  rational, 
and  comparatively  free  from  pain,  when 
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his  father  enjoyed  the  last  interview 
with  his  darling  boy.  He  asked  him, 
if  he  could  have  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  prefer  to  go  or  stay  in  life. 
His  emphatic  reply  was,  "father,  if  I 
could  have  my  choice,  I  should  rather 
go."  He  was  then  reminded,  that  his 
parents,  if  they  should  live,  would  in 
time  become  old,  and  might  need  a  son 
to  lean  upon,  who  could  take  care  of 
them.  To  this  he  replied,  "  God  can 
take  care  of  you  and  mother ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  better  for  me  in  the 
other  world."  This  was  the  last  com- 
munication he  made  to  any  one  except 
indistinctly,  or  by  signs  to  indicate  his 
physical  wants ;  but  precious  words 
these  truly  were,  which  told  to  yearn- 
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ing  parents,  that  he  was  more  than 
willing  to  leave  his  earthly  home,  and 
the  friends  he  here  loved  so  well; — 
that  he  was  confidently  looking  up  to  a 
better  mansion  in  his  heavenly  Father's 
house. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing following,  a  change  came  over  him, 
which  clearly  indicated  that  the  time 
of  his  departure  was  very  near.  The 
lads  of  the  School  were  invited,  two 
and  two,  to  visit  the  sick  room,  to  take 
their  final  look  upon  him  who  had 
studied  and  played  with  them,  so  many 
times,  and  who  had  many  times,  and 
ardently  prayed  for  them.  It  was  truly 
an  affecting  scene ;  and  numbers  of 
them,  it  is  believed,  received  impres- 
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sions  which  never  wore  away.  The 
Spirit  of  God  made  use  of  this  provi- 
dence, to  seal  on  their  young  hearts  the 
irresistible  impression  that  they  must  be 
born  again.  They  felt  conscious  that 
the  dying  boy  had  a  preparation  for 
death,  which  they  needed,  but  did  not 
possess.  With  some,  the  conviction  of 
their  deplorable  condition  as  sinners, 
continued  to  deepen,  until  they  fled 
from  their  self-risrhteousness  to  Christ, 
and  from  him  received  pardon  of  their 
sins.  The  Spirit  of  little  Thomas  lin- 
gered in  its  mortal  body,  until  three 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  Sept.  8, 
185 1,  when  the  lamp  of  life  went  out ; 
and  it  is  believed, 

"  He  upward  soared  into  the  light  of  heaven." 
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Eight  years,  and  three  months  be- 
fore, there  was  joy  in  that  house, 
because  a  man  child  was  born;  and 
thanksgivings  were  offered  up  for  the 
gracious  bestowment.  His  years  on 
earth  were  few  and  fleeting ;  and  yet 
they  embraced  in  this  world's  affairs, 
more  than  many  have  experienced  who 
are  much  older.  Indeed,  if  that  life  is 
long  which  answers  life's  great  end, 
his  was  not  short.  And  nothing  seem- 
ed fitter  in  this  closing  scene,  than  that 
the  parents  should  kneel  again  by  the 
bed-side  of  the  same  loved  one,  now 
departed,  and  repeat  their  thanksgiving, 
that  so  rich  a  blessing  had  been  con- 
tinued to  them  so  long,  and  at  length 
had  left  them  with  a  hope  so  cheering. 
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His  venerable  pastor  who  had  preached 
his  semi-centennial,  remarked,  that  in 
his  pastorate  of  fifty  years,  he  had  not 
known  one  who  seemed  more  fully 
prepared  to  leave  the  world.  This 
aged  patriarch  called  early  the  next 
morning  to  inquire  for  his  welfare, 
when  a  scene,  beautifully  affecting,  oc- 
curred. 


13 
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A  MORNING  SCENE. 

;Twas  on  an  Autumn  morn,  the  cherished  plant 

Was  gently  taken  from  its  native  soil. 

The  dawn  had  not  unlocked  the  golden  gates 

Of  day ;  and  earth  was  draped  in  darkness  deep, 

Fit  shroud  of  earthly  hopes,  and  fitter  still, 

As  entrance  to  the  tomb  of  him,  the  sole 

Successor  to  a  father's  name  ; — sole  hope 

For  future  age,  when  childhood  comes  again, 

To  bow  the  manly  form,  and  bring  the  tread 

Of  feebleness,  that  years  will  not  repair. 

Yet  round  that  lifeless  form,  one  source  of  light 
Was  open ;  and  the  smitten  hearts  that  mourned, 
Could  lean  on  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 
Bright  morning  came,  and  threw  a  cheerful  glance 
On  the  lone  pilgrims'  resting  place,  to  tell 
Them,  though  they  had  no  living  child  on  earth, 
They  might  look  upward  to  that  better  house, 
Where  all  the  good,  at  length,  are  gathered  home. 
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And  now  an  aged  man's  approaching  step, 
Betokens  kindness  from  a  feeling  heart. 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock  for  fifty  years, 
Is  duly  anxious  for  this  smitten  lamb ; 
And  early  comes  to  ask  if  he  doth  live. 
When  shown  the  form  of  him  he  loved  so  well, 
With  streaming  eyes  that  told  his  depth  of  grief, 
He  raised  his  withered  hands,  and,  with  a  tongue 
That  oft  had  uttered  blessings  on  the  boy, 
Aloud  exclaims,  "  How  beautiful  in  death." 
This  shock  of  corn,  so  fully  ripe  for  heaven, 
Has  since  been  safely  garnered ;  and  we  trust 
That  beauties  which  no  mortal  eye  hath  seen, 
Delight  them  both  within  their  Father's  house. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  remains. — The  two  little  graves.— Applica  - 
tion  to  children. — Thomas  Spencer  and  his  class. 

The  next  day,  we  saw  the  mortal 
remains  of  this  dear  boy,  neatly  laid 
out  on  a  little  mattrass;  and  all  the 
school-lads  went  again  to  see  them ; 
but  Thomas  was  not  there.  We  saw 
a  noble  brow  which  even  death  could 
not  erase.  There  was  a  placid  smile, 
such  as  the  death-angel  often  leaves  on 
the  lips  of  the  good,  as  if  to  tell  the 
direction  which  the  departing  spirit 
took  on  its  release  from  the  falling 
tenement.     But  that  smile  was  destin- 
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ed  soon  to  moulder  on  the  lips  that 
held  it.  Little  now  remained,  but  to 
bury  the  dead  out  of  sight,  "decently 
and  in  order." 

By  the  side  of  kindred  dust,  where 
Thomas  so  often  visited,  while  living, 
there  is  now  another  little  grave.  The 
space  which  he  would  sometimes  no- 
tice as  left  for  himself,  is  now  occupied. 
The  buried  caskets  of  two  jewels  are 
there,  waiting  till  He  who  is  "the  res- 
urrection and  the  life  "  shall  bring  them 
forth,  and  refit  them  with  beauty  and 
glory.  Thomas  had  made  many  friends ; 
though  few  had  been  the  years  of  ac- 
quiring them  ;  and  what  is  vastly  more 
important,  while  doing  this,  he  had  also 
chosen   that   good   part    which   could 
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never  be  taken  from  him.  He  com- 
menced an  early  acquaintance  with 
God,  by  studying  every  where  His 
works  and  ways;  and  in  due  time, 
gave  pleasing  evidence  of  an  intelligent 
union  with  Christ,  as  the  branch  is 
united  to  the  vine.  His  social  quali- 
ties, added  to  his  habits  of  observation, 
fitted  him  to  enjoy  life  every  where, 
and  he  did  enjoy  it  to  the  full  while  it 
lasted.  But  when  the  master  came  and 
called  for  him,  he  said,  he  "  had  rather 
go-  than  stay." 

In  this  narrative,  I  have  given  my 
young  readers,  as  faithful  an  account 
as  I  could,  of  this  olive-plant  which 
was  transplanted  so  early. 

Thomas  was  by  no  means  free  from 
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faults;  and  these  had  doubtless  been 
many  more  and  greater,  had  they  not 
received  the  early  attention  of  his  pa- 
rents. He  early  obeyed  the  command 
of  his  father,  and  forsook  not  the  law 
of  his  mother;  though,  at  first,  as 
unwilling  to  do  these  things,  as  any 
child  could  well  be.  This,  all  my 
young  readers  can  do,  if  they  will  ; 
and  the  earlier  you  commence  the  prac- 
tice of  an  obedient  and  dutiful  child, 
the  easier  will  you  find  it  to  practice. 

You  may  learn  from  what  you  have 
read  here,  that  you  can  know  many 
things  about  God,  while  you  are  quite 
young ;  and  this  knowledge  will  give 
you  the  highest  kind  of  enjoyment. 
Why  should   a  kind   Father  wish  to 
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keep  himself  hid  from  any  of  his  chil- 
dren until  they  are  quite  grown  up? 
If  He  is  the  best  being  in  the  universe, 
we  should  think  He  would  show  him- 
self to  his  intelligent  creatures  as  early 
as  possible ;  and  this  He  is  constantly 
endeavoring  to  do,  in  the  beautiful 
world  He  has  made  for  us ;  and  in  the 
kind  care  which  He  is  ever  manifesting 
towards  us.  The  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, with  the  aid  of  his  parents,  saw 
these  things  very  early ;  and  so  may 
you  all ;  and,  if  you  look  at  them  in  a 
proper  manner,  nothing  can  give  you 
so  much  pleasure. 

When  Christ  came  into  this  world, 
to  save  lost  men,  He  took  up  little 
children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  so 
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that  they  need  not  be  afraid  to  come  to 
Him  early.  Though  he  has  withdrawn 
his  personal  presence,  He  is  still  here ; 
and  will  bless  you  as  willingly,  if  you 
will  come  to  Him.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  little  Thomas  wept  only  when 
he  thought  of  himself  as  a  sinner  who 
had  done  many  things  to  displease 
God ;  and  all  children  have  need  to 
feel  sad,  when  they  disobey  Him  and 
try  to  keep  Him  out  of  their  thoughts. 
When  that  little  boy  had  a  view  of 
Christ,  he  wanted  to  run  right  into  his 
arms.  He  did  run,  as  it  were,  and 
found  those  arms  widely  open  to  re- 
ceive him  ;  and  there  is  room  enough 
there,  to  receive  all  the  children  who 
will  run  to  Him.     Why  will  you  not 
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run  to  Him?  He  will  let  you  have 
every  proper  and  innocent  enjoyment 
in  this  world ;  and,  when  you  think  of 
that  world  beyond  the  grave,  it  will 
make  you  happy  to  think  you  are  going 
to  live  with  Him, 

This  brief  account  of  one  who 
passed  away  while  the  dew  of  his  early 
youth  was  upon  him,  should  remind  all 
children  that  they  may  die  young. 
May  the  example  of  this  one,  early 
praying  for  pardon,  be  followed  by 
many  dear  ones,  who  will  look  to  Jesus 
early,  and  spring  into  the  arms  of  his 
love  and  mercy,  that  they  may  find 
pardon,  and  enjoy  experience  that  will 
cheerfully  trust  all  with  the  Gracious 
Giver.      Then   will   they   have   those 
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foretastes  of  heaven  which  will  lead 
them,  in  the  trying  hour,  to  say  even 
to  father  and  mother,  "  I  had  rather 
go  into  the  other  world,  and  be 
with  Christ." 
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THOMAS  SPENCER  AND  HIS  CLASS. 

The  following  hymn  was  composed  the  morning 
after  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  and  sung  by 
the  surviving  members  of  his  class,  at  examina- 
tion, three  weeks  after. 


Here  we  stand, 

Here  we  stand, 
Heart  with  heart,  and  hand  in  hand ; 

Let  us  sing, 

Let  lis  sing, 
Sorrow's  notes  we  bring. 
Let  us  weave  them  in  a  strain, 
That  will  tell  our  joy  and  pain  ; 

One  is  not, 

One  is  not, 
In  this  lovely  spot. 
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Call  him  back, 

Call  him  back, 
He  must  in  our  joys  partake ; 

Thomas  come, 

Thomas  come, 
To  your  cherished  home. 
Now  your  seat  is  left  alone, 
Mother  does  not  see  her  son ! 

Far  away, 

Far  away, 
Do  not  always  stay. 

Hark !  we  hear, 
Hark !  we  hear, 
Echo's  voice  is  sounding  clear ; 
Little  boys, 
Little  boys, 
In  your  school-room  joys, 
Though  I  always  loved  you  so, 
I  shall  never  come  to  you ; 
Come  up  here, 
Come  up  here, 
Little  playmates  dear. 
14 
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Flee  from  sin, 
Flee  from  sin, 
And  a  life  of  peace  begin  ; 
All  is  love, 
All  is  love, 
In  this  world  above. 
Children  play  on  harps  of  gold, 
Little  children  eight  years  old ; 
Joining  hands, 
Joining  hands, 
With  the  angel-bands. 
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